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NEWS OF 


HIS week the United States Senate has been resolving itself into 
T a great debating society to discuss the principles and outline a 
programme of American post-war foreign policy. It had before it 
a resolution moved by Senator Connally prescribing, as he called 
it, a “framework within which the makers of the treaty may 
provide detailed structures.” Insubstantial and non-committal as 
it seems to those Americans who desire their country to give a 
lead to the world in peace-making, it at least goes far enough to 
disturb confirmed isolationists. It amounts to an expression of 
desire on the part of the Senate that the United States should 
join with the “free and independent” nations in the “ establishment 
and maintenance of international authority” with power to 
prevent aggression and preserve the peace of the world. Such a 
policy is capable of meaning much or little according to the manner 


- in which it is interpreted. Amendments were moved adding con- 


ditions so exacting and so detailed that the effect would have been 
to make it impossible for any Administration to negotiate a treaty 
on the lines prescribed. But much of this was for the purpose 
of debate rather than for achieving results, and for opportunities 
of blunt speaking which spared neither the President nor Great 
Britain. The amendments are likely to be rejected and the original 
resolution passed. But will it get a two-thirds majority? And if it 
does, what then? At'least it will have value as a “declaration of 
intentions,” not very clearly defined and not committing Congress 
to subsequent action, but none the less as conferring some moral 
authority on the Administration to go ahead in conjunction witk 
the United Nations. Public opinion will in the end be the deciding 
factor, increasingly so as the date of next year’s election approaches, 
and the signs that public opinion is moving steadily in the direction 
of international co-operation after the war are unmistakable. The 
prospects must not be judged by what happened in 1919. With a 
little elasticity on the President’s part the Covenant of the League 
of Nations could have been ratified with reservations which would 
not sensibly have diminished its effectiveness. That was the real 
tragedy. The United States has learned much since 1919. 


Marshal Badoglio’s Policy 


Marshal Badoglio made a clear and uncompromising statement to a 
special correspondent of The Times in an interview which was 
reported last Monday. He did not spare Mussolini, whom he holds 
solely responsible for Italy’s entry into the war in 1940, and for much 
of the bad strategy that followed. His actual fall, he points out, 
was directly effected neither by the Army, though it distrusted 





representatives 
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him, nor by the Italian people, though’ they hated Fascism, but by 
the Fascist Grand Council itself. So far as the future is concerned, 
the Marshal appears to take a limited view of his own functions—his 
object is to free the country of the Germans, acting in collaboration 
with the British and Americans ; and he declares that he has already 
shown that he desires friendship with France, Yugoslavia and Greece, 
against whom, in his opinion, no one in Italy will want to revive 
territorial claims after the war. His most important statements were 
those in which he reaffirmed his intention to complete his Govern- 
ment with representatives of the Left wing parties, and promised 
that as soon as hostilities cease he would resign to make way for an 
exclusively political Ministry, and enable a general election to be 
held. His answers to quesiions were direct and dignified. His 
attitude, so far as the Allies were concerned, is well-judged and 
correct. When Fascism is eradicated the future internal affairs of 
Italy will not be our concern, but in view of the fact that our forces 
are in Italy, and that we cannot fail to influence events, it is of the 
greatest importance that nothing should be done by Allied 
to hinder the ultimate return. of democratic 
leaders and the establishment of a democratic constitution. 
The Marshal appears to be fully aware of our responsibilities 
on those great issues, 


Can Germany pay Reparations ? 


The miserable fiasco of the reparations clauses of the Treaty of 
Versailles, and the vain attempts to secure payments from Germany 
which would not do more harm to those who received than to those 
who gave, warn us against undue expectations that Germany can 
be made to pay for the damage she has done. Yet the principle of 
reparations was perfectly just. Was it perhaps the method adopted 
that was wrong? Professor Varga, the Russian economist, writing 
in War and the Working Class, maintains that there are ways by 
which Germany and her satellites can be made to pay. He points 
out that the fatal flaw in the last reparations plan was that it was 
couched in speculative money terms—a mistake which must not be 
repeated. But he believes that it would be as practical as it would 
be obviously just to draw upon German and sateJlite labour for the 
reconstruction of devastated areas, and that the first call upon such 
labour should be for the purposes of reconstructing railways, houses, 
machinery, &c., in those countries whose economies have suffered 
most heavily. It is worth recalling that Germany did make some 
effective payment after the -ast war in respect of materials for re- 
storing the devastated areas in France. After the war there will be 
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a tremendous demand for materials and labour in reconstructing 
such areas in Russia, Poland and other countries, and the Allies are 
noting the wanton destruction that the enemy is working in regions 
about to be evacuated by their armies. Certainly there will be a 
shortage of materials for several years, and priorities must go to 
the victims who have suffered most. There may be a shortage of 
labour, especially of skilled labour. The principle that Germany 
should be made to pay, so far as she can pay, in kind, and to some 
extent in labour, is incontestably just, and should be regarded 3s 
fundamental. They have many things for which to thank their 
Fiihrer. This will be one of them. 


Belgo-Dutch Statesmanship 


Belgium and Holland have taken a wise step, and set a good 
example to other European States, in concluding an agreement to 
stabilise monetary relations between them. A permanent rate of 
exchange between the Belgian franc and the Dutch florin has been 
agreed on, and arrangements are made by which each country will 
provide as much of the other’s currency as its traders may require, 
accounts’ being balanced at the end of every month. The debtor 
country may clear its liabilities in gold or (by agreement) in foreign 
currencies, though no such liquidation is required until the adverse 
balance on paper reaches a substantial figure. It is obvious that 
the agreement will considerably stimulate trade between the two 
countries, one of which, Belgium, has a population of eight millions 
and the other of nine., That, however, is not the whole story. The 
extensive colonial possessions of both countries, notably the Dutch 
East Indies and the Belgian Congo, are covered by the agreement, 
and the possibility of the association of other countries with it is 
provided for. It is recognised, moreover, that the arrangement must 
take its place, if occasion arises, in a larger international currency 
plan. As between the two countries themselves the currency agree- 
ment can hardly fail to open the way for useful commercial and 
economic agreements. Altogether a valuable piece of constructive 
work has been carried through in the midst of the tumult of 
destruction. 


The Electoral Register 


The Parliament (Elections and Meeting) Bill which had its second 
reading last Tuesday is not a major measure of electoral reform, 
and it does not deal with the question of redistribution, which is 
to be examined by a Speaker’s Conference. It provides the means 
for establishing an up-to-date register based on the national regis- 
tration system for the purposes of a General Election or a by- 
election, and it enables servicemen and others oversea to vote by 
proxy. The problem of a shifting population is largely solved by 
the provision that two months’ residence in a constituency will 
qualify-a person entitled to the vote for registration. The Bill is 
frankly only an interim measure. It removes the anomaly of a 
register four years old and the disfranchisement of young men and 
women who have reached the qualifying age since the war began ; 
and it meets the case of those millions-of persons who have moved 
from one constituency into another. The system will involve a 
long delay between the initiation of an election and an election 
itself, owing to the time that will be required for preparation of the 
register, but this is a minor disadvantage which apparently cannot 
be avoided. The main point is that it will become possible 
to hold either a General Election or a by-election on the basis of 
an up-to-date and inclusive register." The Bill only goes half-way 
towards providing adequate democratic machinery: That will not 
be obtained until there has been a drastic measure of redistribution. 


The Churches and Education 


The attitude adopted by the Archbishop of Canterbury at his 
Diocesan Conference on Monday and by Dr. S. M. Berry for the 
Free Churches in a letter in The Times on Wednesday is a good 
omen for the success of the coming Education Bill. The measure 
represents the maximum of agreement attainable in the circum- 
stances ; to look for unanimity would be visionary. Both Anglicans 
and Free Churchmen would like some changes, and Roman Catholics 
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substantial changes. On purely educational grounds the dual system 
should be ended once for all, and Dr. Berry is on firm ground when 
he contends that in the single-school area the only school should 
be completely under public control. But some regard must be 
had to history and tradition and to the desirability of proceeding 
by way of agreement rather than of conflict. Though the dual 
system will survive it will be on a much smaller scale, for it js 
recognised that in many areas the denominational authorities will 
be unable to raise the 50 per cent. of the expenditure required on 
maintenance and readjustment. The essential is that all school 
premises should be brought up to a proper standard of fitness for 
their purpose ; the new Bill will ensure that, and the satisfaction 
that the agreed syllabuses of religious instruction are giving through- 
out the country is an indication of the subordination of a religious 
controversy which has so greatly impeded educational progress for 
forty years. Dr. Temple and the Bishop of London, in his address 
to the London Diocesan Conference on the same day, both empha- 
sised the need for Churchmen to concern themselves with education 
as a whole and not merely the religious aspect of it. That is 
sound advice for men and women of all sects and creeds. 


Italians in Arms Factories 

The War Office has denied a statement published in some papers 
that commandants of prisoners-of-war camps had been instructed 
to prepare lists of Italian prisoners skilled in various trades. It is 
possible that the reports were merely premature and that an affirma- 
tive decision may soon be reached by the War Office and the 
Ministry of Labour. Indeed, Lord Munster stated in the House of 
Lords on Tuesday that the possibility of employing Italians in 
various industries was under consideration. Common sense dic- 
tates that this considerable reserve of labour, some of it skilled, 
should be put to good use in relief of our own overstrained man- 
power. Since Italy has ceased to be an enemy and is styled a 
co-belligerent there is nothing under the terms of the Geneva Con- 
vention to prevent the employment of Italian prisoners in arms 
factories. It is obvious that this country must be put to the 
necessity of maintaining most of them until the greater part of 
Italy is freed. It is not likely that they will be restored to the 
Italian Government for use as soldiers, and at present the majority 
of them cannot be repatriated. Italians are good engineers and 
mechanics, as we can judge by the excellence of their Fiat cars and 
their achievements in the Schneider Cup contests. Among the 
prisoners there must be thousands of skilled technicians who could 
be usefully engaged in war industry in replacement of men now 
reserved. Safeguards would, of course, be necessary, but there is 
no difficulty about that, 


The Prisoners’ Stories 


It will be long before the 3,500 repatriated prisoners of war will 
have finished telling their stories in full, and doubtless if those stories 
were collected they would constitute a considerable chapter in 
the history of the war. Those scraps of their evidence which have 
ajlready been published in the Press reveal aspects of the changing 
situation in Germany Which have not been so clearly demonstrated 
before. It is obvious that these men, in spite of their helpless condi- 
tion, succeeded as Britons in exacting respect even from the enemy, 
and amazed the Germans with whom they came in contact by their 
bearing and confidence. It is important to note that the food sup- 
plied to them was meagre and bad, and that a large proportion of 
them would never have survived if it had not been for the Red 
Cross parcels; and for this among ‘other reasons their sufferings 
were far less than those of the Russian prisoners, who had no com- 
parable supplies from their homeland. Some of them contrast the 
demeanour of the German soldiers three years ago with their 
demeanour more recently. An officer who was a ship’s surgeon 
reports that about six months ago he and his companions were aware 
of a change. “People seemed to lose confidence quite suddenly.” 
The evidence in genéral confirms the view that the mass of Germans 
have become critical of the régime, and no longer expect to win 
the war. But though there is much to-show that German morale 
las weakened, there is nothing to indicate that it is about to collapse. 
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A UNITED STRATEGY? 


HOLEHEARTEDLY as the citizens of this country must, 

and do, rejoice at the spectacular Russian successes on the 
Dnieper, there is undeniably a sense of uneasiness that it should 
be necessary to look to the east, not indeed exclusively but so 
predominantly, for the more manifest signs of coming Victory, 
and that emotion is not diminished by a consciousness of the 
light in which Russians must necessarily be viewing the situation. 
On the eastern front Russia is engaging not much less than two 
hundred enemy divisions, and at selected, and vital, points sweep- 
ing them back ten or twelve miles a day. On the narrow Italian 
front, where alone they are engaged in Europe, the United Nations 
of Great Britain and the United States have perhaps seven divi- 
sions in action, with perhaps four or five German divisions against 
them and something under thirty held in reserve in Lombardy; 
we may also claim to be detaining something like forty divisions 
in France and the Low Countries. General Alexander has observed 
that though all roads lead to Rome all roads to Rome are 
mined. That no doubt is true, and it would be a gross injustice 
to the men of the Fifth and Eighth Armies to assess the difficulties 
confronting them at a fraction less than their full weight. None 
the less, even when the undertakings and achievements of the 
British and American armies everywhere in Europe are put at 
their highest it is not easy to find a convincing answer to Russians 
who insist that in the present apportionment of resistance to the 
common foe there is not equality of sacrifice. 

That is only part of_the picture which the war in Europe pre- 
sents today. There is an urgency in the situation going far beyond 
the necessity of giving the maximum support to Russia and mateh- 
ing elsewhere the blows she is raining on Germany from Léningrad 
to the Crimea. The redemption of Europe from slavery and stasva- 
tion will not wait. Hunger is merging into famine over vast tracts 
of the afflicted continent. In France, which is nearest to us of any 
of the countries under Hitler’s heel, two manifestations are domi- 
nant, an almost irresistible passion for expelling the enemy from 
French soil in conjunction with an invading force, and a steadily in- 
creasing physical incapacity to do that. It is to Britain and America 
that the French look naturally for deliverance. It was Britain and 
America who delivered them a quarter of a century ago. It was 
Britain and America who, in the middle of last year, issued official 
communiqués envisaging specifically a Second Front in Europe— 
which to a Frenchman could only mean one thing—before that 
year was out. It was from Britain naturally, as the springboard 
for British and American and Canadian armies of many millions, 
that the stroke that would give France freedom would be launched. 
It has not been launched, and General Smuts, while in one sen- 
tence he lays stress on the imperative need for speed in rescuing 
Europe while there is still a Europe to rescue, in another warns 
all concerned that they must endure through another winter and 
look for the realisation of all they hope for only in 1944. That is 
a hard saying for France; hard for the Yugoslavs. who are waging 
valiant war against the Germans and .capturing Adriatic ports 
where they look to see Allied.forces landing ; hard for the Greeks, 
whose rivalries, which Sir Maitland Wilson has been rightly 
rebuking, would vanish like a summer mist once there was ‘an 
Allied army on Greek soil to rally every Greek of every colour 
to the common cause ; and hard, as the Press of Moscow will 
never allow us to forget, for Russians who have been, since Stalin- 
grad and long before, counting on a drive in the west that would 
combine with their blow in the east to give Hitler and all he 
stands for the coup de grace. 

This, it will be objected, is only one side of the picture. That, 
of course, is true, but it is a side to which full and responsible 
consideration must be given. There is no need to raise any empty 


alarms about the spread of Communism. We could co-operate 
as well with a nominally Communist France, if that took shape, 
as we are co-operating today with a nominally Communist Russia. 
But it will not promote those relations which we earnestly desire 
to see established for Frenchmen to conclude that if Germany is 
to be broken it is to Russia that they must look as instrument. 
Such a tendency, reasonable or unreasonable, cannot be arbitrarily 
ignored. It is not to be supposed that the political leaders of the 
Allies are ignoring it. They, it may be said, are alive to the 
political factors in the war, as the generals are alive to the mili- 
tary factors, and it not only may be, but ought to be, left at that. 
In Germany it undoubtedly would be, but in a democratic country 
the voice of the people is not to be completely silenced even in 
war. Complete confidence in the country’s leaders exists, but at 
no time and in no circumstances would it be a benefit to them 
themselves to feel that no eyes were on them and no word of 
comment or criticism would ever be uttered whatever course they 
took. There may be good reasons why there have not been 
more landings behind the German lines in Italy, and why the 
confidently expected action in the Balkans has not materialised, 
though there can hardly be any for such vacillation or incapacity 
as led first to the seizure and then to the loss of Cos. However 
that may be, it is both right and necessary that the public should 
express its sense of the urgency of the time-factor. 

Yet the time-factor cannot be alone decisive. Impatience is a 
bad counsellor, and except in desperate situations it is a sound 
rule not to act without adequate preparation. General Mont- 
gomery’s most striking successes have been the result of the 
observance of that principle. It might have been supposed that in 
the fifth year of our own belligerence, and the twenty-third month 
of America’s, preparation for some other invasion cf Europe than 
the slow advance through Italy would be complete. But the 
European war is not the only war, and though the shipping situa- 
tion has been largely transformed by the opening of the Medi- 
terranean, the defeat of the U-boat and the immensity of America’s 
output of new tonnage, the demand on shipping both in the 
Pacific theatre and for the supply of the armies in Italy is very 
heavy. It may well be, moreover, that plans long concerted still 
need some time to mature if they are to be so executed that risk 
of failure is reduced to the minimum. Risks must not be refused 
when risks are needed, but a set-back that would in itself be far 
from fatal would have far-reaching effects in rallying German 
morale at a moment when its deterioration is becoming a factor of 
military importance; Germany must not be given the opporiunity 
of claiming a military success anywhere. Meanwhile the realities 
of the situation must everywhere be appreciated as they are. If 
the spectacular military role today is Russia’s, other roles are being 
played elsewhere that are just as essential to victory. Without 
the silent work of the Allied navies and the ceaseless work of the 
Allied factories there could be no victories at all, and the destruc- 
tion by the Royal Air Force of the centres where Germany’s 
military equipment is made, at the moment when vast quantities 
of such equipment are having to be abandoned to the Russians, 
must heavily reduce Germany’s effectiveness in the field. The 
bombing of Germany will not decrease. German output will be 
steadily restricted and the plight of the unhoused millions as 
winter approaches will substantially aggravate the problems 
Himmler has to handle. 

In the situation thus outlined one danger is obviously imolicit, 
—of some dissension between Russia on the one hand and Britain 
and America on the other. That is what the Germans have 
patently been hoping for, and their hopes have been as patently 
disappointed. Russia had clearly looked for such a multiplication 
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of blows as would enable the war to be won this year. It is 
still not completely impossible that it may be, but the British and 
American plans, to judge from General Smuts’ declaration, will 
not mature as soon as that. Russia, of course, is kept fully posted 
in those plans, and though they may not be all Moscow would, 
have wished in point of date, they have clearly been accepted 
without cavil. The best evidence of that is the spirit which is 
plainly animating the Moscow Conference. No detailed facts 
regarding its discussions or decisions have been divulged—very 
rightly—but there is sound reason for believing that differences, 
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so far as they existed, are being dissipated instead of deepened, and 
that a durable foundation is being laid, not merely for continued 
co-operation in the war but for permanent co-operation in the tasks 
of peace. On one point in that connexion War and the Working 
Class may be reassured. Thinking people in this country are 
as emphatic as anyone in Moscow in rejecting the idea that peace 
can rest on an Anglo-American alliance. Russia’s unreserved co- 
operation is indispensable, and for that matter China’s too. The 
growing acceptance of that conviction everywhere is the most 
reassuring element in any long-term survey of the prospects. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


write even if I wanted to, since it is sub judice—has raised again 
the eternal question of the respective merits of stipendiary magis- 
trates and lay Justices of the Peace. My own conviction is that 
the average bench, much more the -best benches, does its work very 
wel] and forms a most va!uable element in the national life. A 
great deal admittedly depends on the clerk, whose guidance on 
points of law is often essential and who sometimes assumes a 
prominence to which he has no title. But the system depends on 
sound appointments, and to allow political considerations to enter 
in, as they unquestionably sometimes do, is fatal. Even so, there 
is no doubt a case for some extension of the stipendiary system. 
It is taken for granted in London, and it is rather surprising that 
there should only be seventeen stipendiary magistrates in the whole 
of the rest of England and Wales. The principle of their appoint- 
ment is not clear. It is not a question of population, for Hudders- 
field, with 125,000 inhabitants, and Middlesbrough, with 140,000, 
have stipendiaries; Bristol, with 415,000, and Sheffield, with 
518,000, have not. In some cities it is difficult to find men and 
women with both the necessary qualifications and the available 
In such cases it is far better to appoint a stipendiary than 
to be content with a second-rate lay bench. But the right men 
for stipendiaries are not always easy to come by either. The Home 
Office apparently explains its failure to fill vacancies in the roll 
of London magistrates at the present moment by inability to dis- 
cover a suitable barrister. But why not a solicitor—if suitable in 
all other respects? 


| ee affair of the Hereford magistrates—about which I cannot 


time. 


* * * a 


It is curious that we should rely on a German for most of our 
knowledge of one of our most notable Admirals, but Sir Reginald 
Hall, who died last Friday, is known to thousands who would 
otherwise hardly have heard of him through Captain von Rintelen’s 
remarkab!'e book, The Dark Invader. Admiral Hall was head of the 
Naval Intelligence Division of the Admiralty in the last war, and 
von Rintelen was in America on behalf of the German Secret Service 
—till he was captured through Sir Reginald’s agency, and brought 
10 London to confront Sir Reginald as a prisoner. The Admiralty 
were in the happy possession of the German naval code—secured 
by the Russians and sent to London when the cruiser ‘ Magdeburg’ 
was destroyed in the Baltic in the first month of the war—and the 
most sensational of von Rintelen’s stories is that the destruction of the 
* Scharnhorst’ and the ‘Gneisenau’ at the Battle of the Falkland 
Islands in December, 1914, was due to Hall’s-success in getting 
(through his secret agents) a message actually sent from Berlin in the 
German navy code to von Spee, ordering the German cruisers to be at 
a prescribed rendezvous on a given date. They were there, and the 
‘Invincible ’ and ‘ Inflexible’ settled them. That sounds incredible 
enough, but when I once asked Admiral Hall about it by telephone 
he only said we would talk about that some day when we met. 
Unfortunately we never did meet. 

* * + * 

With the return of nuisance-raids on London a problem is 
arising which seems to call for the attention of the Home Office 
or its tweedledee the Ministry of Home Security. I hear disturbing 
stories of conduct in some of the shelters.. There are patent attempts 
to use them as brothels, and in one case I know of bands of youths 
of seventeen or eighteen have actually threatened the wardens with 


razor-blades. This is a serious matter, for with a call-up for other 
purposes there is a serious shortage of wardens, and one often has 
some hundreds of shelterers to cope with. The vast majority of 
them, of course, want nothing but peace and quietness, but the 
small rowdy element is there. Wardens never volunteered to 
undertake what is in fact police work, and have neither the legal 
authority nor—often—the personal qualifications for that.. A sharp 
lesson to a few offenders would probably be very salutary. 
* - * * 

Owing to the fact that this column was last week in better hands 
than mine, this is my first opportunity of paying tribute to Edwyn 
Bevan, who died last week. There were few men whose judgement 
I would more implicitly trust on almost any subject that could be 


mentioned, for he combined in a remarkable degree knowledge, . 


wisdom, charity and decision. He was broadly tolerant, but never 
so as to be indeterminate, and his eye was unerring in the detection 
of fallacies. He was a constant contributor of articles,-reviews and 
letters to The Spectator, and I do not think he ever sent a letter 
thag was not immediately printed ; they were often accepted as soon 
as seen, and sent to the printer unread—and usually came back 
without a mistake, for the close, clear handwriting was as easily 
deciphered as typescript. Dr. Bevan’s interests were wide ; on re- 
ligious questions in particular he wrote with a sanity and persuasive- 
ness that few laymen (and not many clerics) could command. 
* * * 7 

“The Biennial Report of the Chief of Staff of the United States 
Army, July Ist, 1941, to June 30th, 1943,” is interesting for more 
than its content, and what that is anyone who considers the signifi- 
cance of the two dates mentioned will recognise. The notable point 
about the report is that while, of course, it is published officially 
in the United States it is a'so printed and published here by His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office (at 2s.). This is very striking co-ordina- 
tion, in which it is reasonable to see a desire on the part of the 
British Government to make available here the fullest information 
about the United States Army. 

* * * * 

Cambridge seems content to be, as some might think, unduly 
dependent on Oxford for its History school. Having imported first 
Dr. Ernest. Barker and then Mr. D. W. Brogan for the Chair of 
Political Science, it has now called Mr. G. N. Clark, of All Souls, 
to the Regius Professorship which Dr. G. M. Trevelyan resigned 
three years ago on becoming Master of Trinity. It seems not 
impossible that Oxford may return the compliment in another field 
by inviting Dr. J. K. Mozley to fill one of its Divinity Professor- 
ships. It might do much worse. 

* * * * 

A recent reference to a man enlisting in the Navy, who gave his 
religion as Nonconformist and was told that he couldn’t be that, 
has, I gather, caused perturbation in naval, ecclesiastical and naval- 
ecclesiastical circles. I am officially informed that the incident as 
related never took piace, and I gladly give publicity to that state- 
ment,—though I remain convinced that it did. The implication 
contained in the words (authenticity contested) “there are only 
two forms of burial in the Navy, Church of England and Roman 
Catholic” is vigorously repudiated ; distinctions observed in life 
are observed at its conclusion. I accept that implicitly. 

JANuS. 
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“ SUPER-BATTLE” 


By STRATEGICUS 


HERE can be little doubt about the dimensions and the issues 
T of what the Germans call the Uberschlacht—* super-battle ”"— 
in Russia. In range and gravity it steadily forces its way out of even 
the gloomy categories in which the Germans have sought to picture 
it; and the climax has not yet been reached. It seems, indeed, 
that the Germans may be attempting to check or impose a delay on 
its development. But the much that has been achieved already is 
certainly only part of the Russian triumph; and in the German 
reports it is impossible to satisfy oneself that the truth is being 
allowed to appear. The broad impression of a tremendous challenge 
that shows a sort of crescendo rather than any diminution is sown far 
and wide. But it is noticeable that the picture lacks detail ; and, 
perhaps, in the end this is the wisest sort of camouflage that can 
be adopted. 

The foreground, in which in the main everyone is most fully 
interested, is there, as in Italy, the least definite part of the panorama. 
The statements made by Generals Alexander and Montgomery add 
little of relevant detail. General Alexander’s impression is only 
more encouraging than that of General Montgomery in that he can 
hardly be expected to make a public declaration of the moves he 
may yet make on the board. It certainly gives no very obvious 
relief to those who are troubled at the slowness of the pace and 
the small use that is being made of the initiative that is clearly in 
his hand. General Montgomery rightly emphasises the really im- 
pressive character of the Eighth Army’s feat in marching some 
3,000 miles, a distance that makes even the German movements 
seem small. When he says that “the end is in sight” he is, once 
more, adding a serviceable reminder without conveying what every- 
one desires to know. 

In fine, the fog of war has settled down over the European 
theatre so thickly that it is only the monstrous nature of the shapes 
that peer through it that suggest, what is surely the case, that we 
are witnesses of a historic clash out of which very great develop- 
ments may arise. “The capture of Dnepropetrovsk and Dneprodzer- 
zhinsk has made an immense difference to the Russian position 
within the Dnieper bend. The front upon which the great 
Ukrainian armies are moving below Kremenchug now measures 
about 120 miles, and the mileage has, once again, an important 
bearing on the situation. Salients are vulnerable according to their 
narrowness. It is doubtful whether the great thrust in the Dnieper 
bend can now any longer be properly called a “wedge” or a 
“salient.” It seems, in fact, that the north-eastern part of the 
river-loop has been evacuated, and it is impossible to say what 
troops still lie within the area that is immediately threatened. 

Up to this moment no great capture of prisoners has been an- 
nounced. The first Panzer Army is not yet out of the wood ; but 
it has still to make its way through the gap of sixty miles or so 
down a threatened railway. This is not quite so easy as the dis- 
tance given may suggest. The second line of the elaborate defences 
in the Melitopol area has been broken ; and, even if the garrison 
of the Crimea has been thinned down very considerably, the forces 
between Zaporozhe and the sea have to be withdrawn to safety. 
Their line of retreat also lies across the Dnieper bend by way of a 
now impaired railway system. Something like a bottle-neck threatens 
to develop in this area; and the very stubbornness of the defence 
tends to increase the dimensions of the forces that must be evacuated. 
The few remaining avenues of escape promise to grow in congestion 
with every advance of the Ukrainian armies ; and, of course, it is 
clear that the full pattern of the Russian plan has not yet been 
disclosed. 

The suggestion of fifty divisions being cut off is picturesque 
rather than accurate. Manstein has between 70 and 9o divisions 
to hold the great section of the front below the Pripet Marshes. 
To have allocated as many as 50 divisions to the bend of the 
river would seem to be rash; to have held them there while the 
bridgeheads were unreduced would be perilous. It would seem 
more reasonable to imagine that there was no great concentration 
of troops in this area, since the Russians wese able to concentrate 


so large a force unseen. Something of this blunder must be attri- 
buted to the iack of aircraft, which are detained in the west and 
south. But the German Command have recently been more than 
usually chary of using too great a proportion of their troops in 
the forward positions, and mere defence is not their métier. 

There may not be as great a number of troops in the bend of 
the river as our Ally hopes. There is certainly less likelihood of a 
“super” Stalingrad. But what the Germans cannot do is to 
remove their war material. The Dnieper line was meant to be held. 
If we needed any further proof of this it can be seen in the most 
remarkable struggle that has continued since the end of September 
about the Melitopol defences. The Germans never intended to 
evacuate the Crimea and leave its sea and air bases to the Russians 
except under complete and immediate compulsion, The defences 
of the Crimea are the positions east of the Perekop isthmus ; and 
now one can see with what thoroughly characteristic German 
elaboration the position has been constructed. Something of the 
same elaboration was noticeable about Dnepropetrovsk ; and these 
preparations do not suggest a merely temporary arrest. Corre- 
spondents are already beginning to remark on the stores of material 
abandoned, and in the final test this must exert a very considerable 
influence. 

When the Kursk battle was taking place the Germans were re- 
marking the transition to the “war of material.” They are now 
making the same point. Even when they do not mention it 
explicitly it is latent in their insistence upon the masses of artillery 
which the Russians are using. There is, perhaps, no necessity now 
to emphasise the extent to which the Western Allies are imposing 
the conditions of the battles that are being fought everywhere 
Their, and particularly the British, contribution is now recognised : 
but it is pertinent to remark the way in which this factor is shaping 
the battles. Germany has undoubtedly lost very heavily in material 
through the prolonged and terrific air offensive which is now gather- 
ing way through the United States intervention. The German losses 
in men have led to repeated combings-out of the German manhood. 
The air-raids have made it necessary to allocate about a million and 
a half men to anti-aircraft work. Each of these expedients has had 
its effect on the manufacture of war material at which the Allied 
air offensive strikes directly. 

It is true that there are several million aliens pressed into 
service to make good the withdrawal of Germans. Indeed, it is 
said the number of aliens now reaches about twelve millions. But 
there is reliable evidence that, through the universal shortage of 
food on the Continent and the natural tendencies of fearful guards, 
these alien people are being so badly treated that their output 
cannot be anything like as great as is needed. It is this that impels 
the Germans to insist upon the Russian abundance of war material , 
and this that makes the abandonment of material, perhaps, even 
more cardinal to the German decline than is generally appreciated. 
The Russians are fighting with a resolution and a courage that 
forms a perpetual source of astonishment; but there is one factor 
which even more than that differentiates the present from the former 
Russian rulers: Marshal Stalin has never thrown his men into 
battle without the fullest equipment that can be provided. He is 
moved to this as much by humanity as by sound sense. It is 
madness to venture men when material can do the work instead. 

When the Germans withdraw their men and leave their material 
behind they are striking the best bargain possible in the circum- . 
stances ; but it may in the end be a worthless exchange. The 
prolonged retreat and the necessity to go forth on their travels 
once again must lay upon the German Army its worst trial. But 
how much worse it is certain to be when the men find themselves 
overwhelmed by an avalanche of shot and shell, from the ground 
and from the air, to which they can give no adequate reply. The 
battle in Russia is, therefore, assuming dimensions and a shape 
that has transcended the range of our expectation. The fate of 
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gigantic armies is at stake. There cannot be the smallest doubt that 
the German casualties are very high. Even if the capture of 
prisoners should fail to reach what we have been led to expect, the 
material drain may be almost as disastrous. It must have its effect 
upon morale and, more directly, upon wastage. The Germans are 
now reduced to a race of pessimistic Micawbers, and that becomes 
more and more evident in their strategy. 


OURSELVES AND RUSSIA 


By VISCOUNT CASTLEREAGH, M.P. 


HE amazing powers of resistance shown by the armed forces 

of the U.S.S.R. in the face of an unprecedented invasion by 
the world’s leading military nation have won universal admiration ; 
furthermore, it has come as a considerable surprise to those specialists 
whose métier is the study of warfare. How often were we told when 
Germany first invaded Russia that the latter would last a bare six 
weeks? She might perhaps last three months, but at any rate by 
Christmas she would have ceased to exist as a combatant. Yet after 
a period of over two years we find the Russians attacking with 
increasing force and with a very fair chance of winning a smashing, 
possibly a decisive, victory. It is, of course, true that the experts 
told us that climatic conditions and lengthened lines of communica- 
tion would slow down the advance, but, fortunately, just the reverse 
has occurred. 

The man in the street is very ignorant, even now, about Russia. 
The country was so far away; Marshal Stalin seemed such a 
mysterious figure locked away in the Kremlin.. Diplomats used to 
say that the Russians were a very secretive race, but we can hardly 
expect it to be otherwise. Did we really expect Russia to come to 
us, hat in hand, after we had so consistently snubbed her for years? 
Our policy towards her has been one of aloofness, verging on rude- 
ness. We sometimes seem to forget that we are under a deep debt 
of gratitude to Russia, and not for the first time. In the early days 
of the last war, when Paris was in deadly peril, the Russian armies, 
ill-led and worse equipped, made such a determined attack on East 
Germany that numbers of German divisions had to be diverted from 
France. Paris was saved, but Russia suffered severe defeat and 
grievous casualties. Again, had Germany not attacked Russia and 
had Russia stayed aloof in this war, the best we could have hoped 
for would have been a stalemate. However, Russia is not only in 
the war, she is in process of defeating some 200 German divisions. 
In spite of this invaluable support, there is still a small though 
powerful minority in this country violently opposed to our Ally ; it 
consists of certain Church elements; some regular soldiers, the 
motive being presumably professional jealousy ; old-fashioned die- 
hards and that dangerous class which still prefers a Nazi to a Russian 
at any price. 

During the period between the two wars British foreign policy 
reached a new low level ; between 1931-1939 it was so spineless that 
it is hardly surprising that few Germans thought we would fight. 
Our handling of the Abyssinian question was so inept that we were 
thoroughly humiliated ; again, the failure of our non-intervention 
policy did us no credit as Fascist armies poured into Spain. It is 
to be doubted if the Munich policy will win many laurels in history. 
In only one respect in the between-wars period has British foreign 
policy been consistent, and that is in its persistent hostility to the 
U.S.S.R. In the early days it was hardly surprising; the brutal 
murder of the Czar and his family shocked the civilised world, while 
Lenin’s clearly stated intention of working for the World Revolution 
caused grave if unnecessary alarm. It is true to say that no country 
which is equitably governed need ever fear outside intervention— 
apart from force—however insidious the propaganda may Be. A 
sound social system is one which assures good wages, leisure in 
which to spend the money, holidays with pay, improved educa- 
tion, &c. It is only backward countries which fall victim to 
propaganda, and they deserve all they get. We had an open quarrel 
with Russia over the Arcos raid. No doubt the Government thought 
that they were dealing the U.S.S.R. a heavy blow in severing rela- 
tions, but in reality the only sufferer was the British working man, 
as this shortsighted policy merely led to increased unemployment. 
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As a nation we do not always realise that the progress made by 
the U.S.S.R. since its inception in 1917 is little short of a miracle, 
They started literally from scratch and by the time the Germans 
invaded their territory—a period of under 25 years—they had 
probably become the world’s second greatest industrial nation, 
I say “probably,” because no one outside of the Russian higher 
councils can possibly know. This by itself is a staggering achieve. 
ment; but alongside the Russians were carrying out a colossal] 
armament programme. They alone among European nations appear 
to have taken Mein Kampf seriously and to have adopted 
adequate precautions to save themselves and the principle of 
democracy from Fascist domination. 

The overwhelming proportion of our people must now realise 
that the previous attitude adopted towards the U.S.S.R. was radically 
wrong. Had our foreign policy been directed towards a rapproche- 
ment with them; had we established cordial relations with this 
nation which alone of the great Powers has a consistent record in 
the League of Nations, then I believe that this war would never 
have taken place. Similarly, I am of the opinion that unless we 
secure truly friendly relations with the U.S.S.R. then the prospects 
of a lasting peace are not hopeful. Now what steps are being taken 
by the Government to achieve this object? I do not know, but I 
should like to see a representative body of British industrialists 
proceed to Russia forthwith to establish contacts with a view to a 
future trade pact. Do not let us forget that the great march of 
Russian industry was originally financed out of German credits. 
A portion of the money lent by the City to Germany was used 
by her to finance Russian trade, and the U.S.S.R. satisfied her 
requirements, especially in heavy machinery, in the German market 
while our workmen were idle. Now, when this war is over, the 
full damage caused by “scorched earth” and German destruction 
can be assessed. It will be found to be enormous, and not even 
Russia with all her resources can make good the loss alone. Our 
visiting industrialists, therefore, in their capacity of commercial 
travellers, should report to the Government the immediate needs 
of the U.S.S.R. The Government can then settle the necessary 
credits and prepare schemes to assist this rep'acement work in 
particular, paying close attention to the problem of conversion to 
other purposes of what will be redundant plant, such as _aircraft- 
productior. Such a scheme can only be of mutual benefit and should 
be put into operation at once. 

I believe that great value would accrue if parties of younger 
people especially were organised to pay visits to the respective 
countries. An obvious beginning would be an exchange of visits 
of ex-servicemen, followed possibly by a party representative of 
the Scout movement. A committee established on a broad basis 
should be set up to discuss the lines on which such visits should 
be made and to explore the difficulties which must inevitably lie 
in the path of any such scheme. 

I am, however, of the opinion that it is through the medium of 
sport that the two nations can best be brought together. The British 
are a sport-loving race, and with all due respect to our cricket 
enthusiasts, Association football is our national game. It is not 
difficult to visualise the immense interest that would be aroused if 
Russia were to send a representative football team to this country. 
Games would be played against some of the leading League sides, 
with international matches at Wembley, Glasgow and Belfast—the 
tour to be run rather on the same lines as an Australian Test Team 
visit. As the chairman of a famous football club, this idea appeals 
to me, and if a Russian team plays against Arsenal F.C. they may 
rest assured of a hearty welcome. 

These may be simple suggestions that are open to criticism, but 
any suggestion that leads to a more friendly and intimate relationship 
between the two countries can only be to their mutual advantage. 
It may be said that there is a vast difference between Great Britain 
and Russia ; of course there is, but it is a difference of method, not 
of aim. Both countries are determined to secure a lasting peace ; they 
are equally determined not to tolerate Fascism at any cost. What- 
ever private opinions we may hold about Russia, let us remember that 
the heroic Russian resistance has made an Allied victory not a 
remote possibility, or even probability, but an irrefragable certainty. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND MOBILITY 


By PROFESSOR A. C. PIGOU 


N current discussions of employment policy great stress is laid 
] on securing an appropriate level of aggregate money demand for 
the output of industry and on keeping this aggregate demand stable. 
In particular, it is urged that the employment situation can be 
greatly bettered if, on occasions when private demand shows signs 
of falling off, the State intervenes by creating a compensating new 
demand of its own. Nobody would deny that State action on these 
lines has a very useful part to play. This was fully understood at 
least as long ago as 1899, when the Poor Law Commissioners issued 
their Reports. But the matter is less simple, and this “ remedy ” 
for unemployment covers less ground than is sometimes supposed. 

Unemployment does not occur only when aggregate demand is 
low relatively to the current level of money wage rates. It may 
also occur in spite of a large aggregate demand if demand in 
particular occupations is abnormally low and the people who cannot 
find work there are unable to move into other jobs; and, when 
demand falls off in one occupation, a compensatory expansion in 
another does no good unless either the people out-of-work in the 
depressed occupation can be transferred to the expanded one cr 
there are already an equivalent number of unemployed men there 
whom the new. demand can call into work. Thus, as a general 
rule, when a lafBe con:raction of demand takes place in a particular 
occupation, unemployment is likely to be generated, even though 
at the same time expansions of demand are taking place elsewhere. 
More broadly, in periods when the demands for the services of 
different occupations are fluctuating widely in relation to one another, 
unemployment is likely to be heavy. 

This conclusion has an important bearing on the problem of 
employment in the post-war period. For during that period it is 
to be expected that demand in a large number of industries will 
shift about in an abnormal degree. At first, for example; there will 
be a very great call for the services of people to make clothes, furni- 
ture and textiles, the stocks of which have been contracted on 
account of the war; but presently this pent-up demand will be 
satisfied and a much smaller annual output will be needed. Much 
the same thing holds of the services of people who make repairs and 
replacements in the normal equipment of industry. On the other 
hand, the demand for services that can only be rendered with the 
help of appropriate equipment and raw materials cannot become 
effective until there has been time enough for the equipment and 
raw materials to be provided. Again, with the whole system of 
trade and industry disorganised, business:-men, hard put to it to 
foresce what the detailed structure of postwar demand will be, are 
sure to make a number of mistakes, which afterwards will have to 
be put right. It follows from all this that, not merely on the imme- 
diate impact of peace—when, of course, some industries, most 
notably that of aircraft production, will have to dismiss a large 
number of workpeople—but also for a considerable time afterwards, 
abnormally large relative movements of demand are likely to be 
taking place. 

It has been said above that this kind of situation is likely to entail 
heavy unemployment of a sort that cannot’ be fully offset by any 
manipulation of aggregate demand. The reason is, of course, that 
labour displaced in the contracted occupations cannot move freely 
into others. If it could move quite freely—were perfectly mobile— 
the state of demand in particular industries would not affect employ- 
ment at all; only the state of aggregate demand would do this. It 
is only because labour is imperfectly mobile that instability in the 
relative “demands of different occupations promotes unemployment. 
It is a véry easy step from this to the conclusion that, subject to an 
unimportant qualification, in a world of fluctuating relative demands, 
the more mobile labour is, the less unemployment there is likely 
to be. _ 

We are thus led on to the questions: on what does this mobility 
depend and how can it be developed? It depends partly on power, 
partly on willingness to move. A man is not able to shift from 
one calling to another unless hé¢ can get the training necessary for 
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the new job ; nor, if that job is in a place distant from the old one, 
unless he can afford the expense of transferring himself and his 
family. It is easy to see that the State can help here by providing 
training centres and assisting transfer, as it tried to do in some 
measure in the inter-war period, but much more energetically. 
Willingness to move is less easy to stimulate. When the industry 
in which a man is engaged contracts and he loses his job, he is sure 
to hope that demand there will soon improve again, or at all events 
that, if some people have to move away, he will not be among the 
unlucky ones. Liberal scales of unemployment benefit, desirable as 
they are from many points of view, here do damage, for they 
encourage men to hold on where they are in the hope of better.times 
coming. For, after all, who knows what the future will bring ; how 
can a man be certain that, if he does uproot himself and change his 
industry, he will not presently find himself unemployed in the new 
one? The Ministry of Labour can help a little by making reasoned 
forecasts, based on the best advice it can obtain, on the prospects of 
different industries, and, in conjunction with the Education 
Authorities, it can offer advice and guidance to new entrants. Trade 
Unions can help by not insisting too strictly on a rigid demarcation 
between jobs ; employers, by seeing to it that, when they have to 
dismiss men, they let the younger and more mobile go; insurance 
regulations by providing that, after a certain interval, it shall be a 
condition for receiving full benefit that a man accepts training for 
new and different work. But there is no complete solution of the 
difficulty. Mobility cannot be made perfect. Nevertheless, from 
the standpoint of employment policy, substantial good can be done 
by making it as little imperfect as we can. 


COTTAGERS’ LIGHT 


By LIEUT.-COL. C. WALEY COHEN 
LECTRICITY-SUPPLY is a comparatively young industry. 
As an inevitable consequence, it has since 1910 been in a 

chronic state of outgrowing its structure. The stimulus of two 
great wars was needed to put in motion the effort to readapt the 
structure to requirements. Everyone will agree with the Scott Com- 
mittee that “the supply of electricity is an essential service which 
in due course should be available in the home of practically every 
citizen in town and country alike.” But two cardinal points require 
more emphasis than the Scott Committee gave them. 

1. Electricity, not gas, is pre-eminently the utility service suitable 
for rural areas, for light, for cooking, for heating, and for power and 
rural industries. 

2. Rural areas can, owing to the lack of density of population, 
afford, as a rule, only one public utility service; only electricity, not 
gas and electricity. To seek to provide both gas and electricity 
results in the provision of no service at all or an. unsatisfactory 
service. 

The birth of a rural electricity-supply dates from 1927, when a 
far-sighted Minister of Transport forced a conference on rural supply 
upon a reluctant Electricity Commission, The results were remark- 
able. By 1939 many rural areas had an excellent service. In these 
areas, even outlying cottages and farms had a supply on reasonable 
terms, well within the capacity of all rural dwellers to pay. How 
great this boon has been in these areas is shown by the fact that 
since 1931 consumption of electricity in rural areas, in spite of the 
agricultural depression, has increased threefold. All this has been 
achieved in Great Britain without subvention, except grants in a 
few cases from the unemployment funds. On the other hand, there 
were in 1939 still many rural areas where charges were too high or 
the supply authority was reluctant to extend the supply. The 
problem in rural areas today is to level up the bad areas to the 
standard of the good areas and to improve the good areas. The 
Scott Committee recommended that the Electricity Commission . 
should be asked to prepare a scheme for this purpose. But it is 
doubtful whether the Electricity Commission is the right body to 
tackle the task. After four years of travail it failed between 1920 
and 1925 to produce an acceptable scheme for bulk production, 
and it was not until the Weir Committee tackled the task in 1925 
that any progress was made. Similarly, though the McGowan Com- 
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mittee on Distribution reported in 1936, and it was repeatedly stated 
in Parliament that a Bill based on its recommendations was in pre- 
paration, the Bill was still in process of gestation when war broke 
out in 1939. 

Experience indicates two alternatives for the next step to solve 
the rural supply problem. (Incidentally, it would appear to be im- 
possible to deal with the rural apart from the urban problem except 
perhaps for the very large towns.) 

Either appoint a committee of the standing of the Weir Com- 
mittee to prepare a scheme and a draft Bill. There are many difficul- 
ties about uniformity of price. But the reference might well include 
the question of putting urban and rural areas on a similar if not 
uniform basis. 

Or ask the Institution of Electrical Engineers to carry out the same 
task ; in other words, ask the industry to suggest its own plans 
for reorganisation. 

The success of the Weir Committee and the Central Electricity 
Board which it creatzd is a happy augury for the success of com- 
prehensive national planning of distribution. The public today are 
apt to forget the chaos which reigned in bulk electricity production 
before the Central Electricity Board came into existence. In spite 
of minor mistakes and misfortunes, the result has been improved 
service and reduced cost. It may be desirable to indicate some of 
the problems, which will have to be faced in any scheme for im- 
proving distribution. As the McGowan Committee pointed out, the 
number of supply-authorities is too large—still just under 600. They 
differ in size and financial structure. Some are elastic, but others 
have a financial structure which encourages them to restrict rather 
than extend supply. 
companies is limited, and that local authorities have power to pur- 
chase at varying dates, militates against long-term planning, efficiency 
and economy, and increases the price the public have to pay. Some 
improvement in the machinery for getting wayleaves and fixing the 
price is desirable. 

Both the McGowan Committee and the Scott Committee recom- 
mend that, as in the case of water-supply, local authorities should 
be empowered, in consideration of the extension of electricity to a 
new area, to guarantee revenue out of a special or general rate. 
There is a further incidental advantage in this proposal. Rural 
authorities are in a better position than a supply-company to ensure 
that where electricity is available adequate use will be made of it. 
This recommendation might well be extended to enable supply- 
authorities to have a charge on property to which a supply is ex- 
tended, realisable on sale of the property. This would get over the 
difficulty of landlords being unable to pay for the extension of 
electricity to their tenants, or tenants being unwilling to contribute 
since their tenure may end. Under the Agricultural Holdings Act, 
1931, tenants in Scotland can recover as improvements, when their 
tenancy ceases, the cost of wiring the farmhouse buildings and 
cottages of the holding. This provision has not been extended to 
England, and this reform is long overdue. 

There is an impression that the capital expenditure necessary 
for supply to consumers in rural areas is very much higher than in 
urban areas. The latest figures published, those for 1937-38, hardly 
bear this out. Taking typical large provincial cities, the capital 
expenditure to date for distribution was in Birmingham £44.2 per 
consumer, in Glasgow £47, in Manchester £53.5 and in Sheffield 
£33.6. Taking sample rural schemes, the figure for Dumfries 
County Council, one of the most complete in Great Britain, was 
£54, that for the East Anglian Co. was £44.5, that for the Mid- 
Lincolnshire Co. £32.9 and the Wessex Co., with its extensive rural 
area, £40.9. Quite apart from the direct use of electricity in farm- 
ing and horticulture, the more thes industries use mechanical aids 
the more desirable will be a workshop in each farm with a supply 
of electricity. Undoubtedly also the general post which war has 
imposed oa both rural and urban population will make more 
insistent in rural areas after the war the demand for those domestic 
amenities in the home which only a supply of electricity at a 
moderate price can give. If we are to keep 2 population in rural 
areas, an adequate supply of electricity at a reasonable price must 
therefore be regarded as a priority claim in post-war planning. 
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THE ESSENTIAL TANK 


By S. S. HAMMERSLEY, M.P. 


a HEREVER German tanks come up against our new 17- 

pounder guns the German tanks are knocked out ”—this 
we learn in recent dispatches from Italy. In so far as we are meant 
to understand that these very efficient high velocity guns, proto- 
types of which were in existence two years ago, are now being 
delivered in quantity to-the Army, the news is very welcome. If, 
however, we are expected to infer that by the use of these guns 
the German Mark V and Mark VI tanks can be written off as of 
little military value, the purport of the announcement is not so 
satisfactory. 

Based on experience in Libya and Tunisia, a school of thought 
has arisen holding the view that the mobile gum is a complete answer 
te the tank. Such views are dangerous. They are particularly 
dangerous now that we have reached the stage in the war when 
not victory merely, but early victory is essential. In North Africa 
the main objective was to destroy the enemy’s armour. This was 
frequently done by tanks drawing the enemy’s tanks on until they 
were within the range of skilfully concealed guns. El Alamein was 
a victory of massed guns over mobile tanks. For the invasion of 
Europe conditions will be very different. Ability to advance rapidly 
with maximum striking-power—this means gums in tanks—is 
essential. In an offensive, guns which have to beM@iwn into position 
by iractors are not so useful to an attacking army as the same guns 
mounted on self-propelled mountings; they are very much less 
useful than the same guns mounted in tanks, which provide not 
only the mobility of self-propelled mountings, but the all-round 
protection of heavy armour. 

It is true that the main function of tanks is to bring effectiv: 
gunfire to bear on the enemy, but tanks, unlike guns per se, have 
two other characteristics which in the kind of warfare we may 
expect in Europe may' prove of outstanding importance—those of 
mobility and protection. In the last war it was the protection which 
tanks afforded against rifle and machine-gun fire (the only kind of 
fire which in those days could normally be used against them) which 
made the tanks such a potent instrument of warfare. When France 
was Over-run in 1940 it was the mobility of the Panzer divisions 
which played such havoc with the French defence organisations. 
None of the tanks which the Germans used in this early fighting 
could stand up against the 2-pounder guns with which our Matildas 
and Crusaders were armed, but as we had so few Matildas and 
Crusaders in France the speed of the attack overwhelmed the 
defence. We want, therefore, not merely better guns—which we are 
getting—but better guns in tanks. 

As the war proceeds these three tank characteristics—mobility, 
fire-power and protection—are being developed to a greater and 
greater degree by the contending armies. ‘They are qualities which 
in the main are contradictory rather than complementary. Increased 
fire-power involves some sacrifice of mobility, and greater protection 
is gained at the expense both of fire-power and mobility. On the 
other ‘hand, a high degree of mobility is inconsistent with over- 
whelming gun-power and effective all-round protectién. It is only 
by new inventions—lighter and more powerful engines, new guns 
to fire heavier projectiles with a higher muzzle-velocity, with little 
increase in weight and so on—that tank development is prevented 
from degenerating into a vicious circle. 

The Germans, and to a great extent the Russians and Americans, 
seek to combine in one general purpose tank the greatest common 
measure of these three conflicting essentials. A high degree of 
success has attended .the efforts of our American Allies in this 
direction, and the Sherman tank is probably the most siccessful 
general tank in use in any army. British tank development has 
been different. No attempt has been made to combine all the good 
features in one type of tank. Cruiser tanks, whose main charac- 
teristics’ are speed and. long-range anti-tank guns, have been 
developed quite separately from infantry tanks, whose main requife- 
ments are a high degree of protection and effective anti-personnel 
guns. While this development of tanks has been proceeding in a 
steady but not spectacular manner, the development of anti-tank 
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weapons has made gigantic strides. Highly mobile anti-tank guns, 
mobile medium artillery guns—even up to the highest calibre— 
mounted on self-propelled carriages, are all part of the equipment 
of our armies and the armies of our Allies and enemies. In addition, 
anti-tank mines, now made from plastics to render detection more 
difficult, can hold up the onslaught of the most powerful tanks. 

There is undoubtedly a strong body of opinion holding the view 
that the day of the tank as a decisive instrument in warfare is over. 
The correct antidote for the enemy’s tanks, they say, is not other 
and better tanks, but mobile guns and minefields. In the words of 
the communique: “Wherever the tank comes up against the big 
gun, the gun wins.” In the pursuit of this argument one is apt 
to overlook the fact that the operative word is “wherever.” Thus 
amidst the vicissitudes of this tremendous conflict there is a possi- 
bility of the country which invented the tank being the first to 
suggest its obsolescence. There are substantial grounds for the 
belief that the superiority of anti-tank devices is just a phase in 
the age-long battle between offence and defence. Our role in Europe 
is to take the offensive. To rely too much on the defensive weapons 
of anti-tank guns and anti-tank mines may be a cardinal error. 
Highly mobile tanks are needed to exploit weaknesses in the enemy’s 
defence. Tanks with a high degree of protection are needed to 
attack strongly defended positions where gun-fire from mobile 
artillery cannot be brought within range because there is not enough 
protection for the gun-crews. 

Tanks mounting dual purpose guns to fire both solid shot and 
high explosive (solid shot for use against armour and high explosive 
for use against personnel) are needed to give our offensive the punch 
of victory. It is true that the main purpose of tanks is not to 
seek out and destroy the enemy’s armour, but a ‘battle between 
armour and armour is the final sanction, just as the fight between 
battleships is the final test of naval supremacy. We can only 
achieve the success we seek with a minimum number of casualties 
if the tanks available to the United Nations are in their respective 
classes more mobile and better protected than the tanks of the 
enemy and capable of out-gunning them. 


FACTORY DISCUSSIONS 


By AMABEL WILLIAMS-ELLIS 


T is not impossible for anyone who has ever lived in a school, 
a college, a battalion, or a hospital, to imagine the life of a 
present-day war factory. Small issues bulk more than life-size, 
cliques, loves, hates develop, and you can’t see the wood for the 
trees. In many ways the life has special trials. Perpetual noise, 
perpetual crowds, and, as a rule (as Mr. Priestley has observed), 
no daylight except on Saturday. Different members of these com- 
munities have their special rubs. But almost all suffer in one way 
or another from “ occupational cramps,” and find it difficult without 
some outside stimulus both to struggle successfully with their tasks 
and to remain human, accessible, and interested in things outside 
the factory. All this was clearly seen by the Ministries concerned 
with industrial production, and by the Ministry of Information. 
Hence not only entertainment in factories, but constant reminders 
of the larger issues of the war by means of speakers, films and 
exhibitions in factory-canteens. 

Earlier this year three individuals, an author turned lecturer, a 
student of modern educational methods turned factory personnel 
officer, and a social investigator with experience of working at a 
factory bench, watching all this, began to wonder if it might be 
possible to do yet more. Could the factories not have a larger share 
in the opportunities for fresh information’’and for self-expression 
which the Army and Civil Defence were getting by means of the 
regular planned discussion of current affairs? “There’s a lot of 
uncared-for thought in this factory.” This was another aspect. 
Could not the factories, too, contribute to the co-operative thinking 
that is*so laudable a feature of British activities in this fifth year 
of the war? An Educational Trust thought there might be some- 
thing in such ideas, and last July gave us just enough money to try 
out a small-scale experiment. Time, place and fatigue seemed to 
be among the most formidable difficulties. “Then many doubted if 
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discussions in factories would not turn into political wrangles. And 
how could discussion-leaders be selected? Only experiment could 
show. The managements and workers of eleven war factories in 
and around a city which must remain anonymous decided, after 
some persuasion, to -try out a scheme. 

Now, as everyone knows, every factory, like every ship, has a 
personality of its own. Thus the experiment worked out differently 
in each case. We tried, however, to provide for unity in djvers.ty 
by arranging that representatives from all the factories part:cipating 
should meet regularly. Each factory elected its own discussion- 
leaders—sometimes formally, sometimes most informally. Sometimes 
they would be shop-stewards, one was the general manager, another 
the works metallurgist, some were workers (usually skilled), who had 
hitherto taken no part in community life; some were keen trade 
union members ; there were two women welfare officers. 

In most cases our first activity was the exhibition of a film in the 
canteen. We had no official backing, but persuaded the factory 
itself to ask M.o.I.’s film division for three documentary films which 
brought before the canteen in a striking way the issues of health, 
town-planning, and our relations with three of our principal Allies. 


Factory representatives reported at the inter-factory meetings, 
Here is a first report from a heavy engineering works employing 
about two thousand men ‘and women: 

“As you know, we had never had films in the canteen but 
once, during the whole war. The day being very hot the first 
reaction, when they trooped in to find the canteen blacked-out, 
was one of annoyance. But they soon found the films gripped 
them. Three hundred .were having dinner, and half as many 
more crowded in, and you could have heard a pin drop. Next 
day some of us had a sort of meeting to talk it over. We'll have 
more along next Thursday—about twenty have said they want - 
to say something about it. Our idea is not to spread too wide at 
first, but to have a good group as a nucleus. We'll have another 
show for the whole canteen if M.o.I. can arrange it. They 
were surprised because it was bright, and so was our discus- 
sion. But don’t expect us to race ahead. We like to take our 
time and do things our own way.” 

In this factory a very lively discussion-club was formed, and in 
seven others the response was immediate ; several within about six 
weeks formed clubs which consisted of two or three separate dis- 
cussion groups. All the clubs considered the meetings between 
discussion leaders from different factories so valuable that they 
decided to federate, and they have set up a constitution on this 
basis. “They exchange ideas and discussion topics—education, 
housing, the origins of Fascism, the U:S.A., and so on. 

During the first two months the present writer was on the spot 
and did a fair amount of “servicing.” This consisted at first mostly 
in finding out for the discussion-clubs what outside speakers or 
“expert witnesses ” could be got; in getting them into touch with 
sources of information such as the different departments of the 
regional M.o.I. office ; in bringing appropriate books and pamphlets 
along for sale in the factories, and in arranging that people likely 
to be helpful and interested should come along and meet the dis- 
cussion-leaders at the inter-factory meetings every third Saturday. 
Later one of the chief tasks was to try to arrange training facilities 


-to meet the demands of the clubs. 


For the last eight weeks the federation has. been running entirely 
on its own, with a committee representing management, workers and 
adult education. They are developing fresh activities, for instance, 
acting by request as public opinion finders for two medical groups 
(doctors and industrial nurses). They have promised to help the 
head of the city technical school, who wants people from factor‘es 
to talk to his school-leavers. Within their factories the clubs con- 
sider that they have improved relations between staff, workers and 
management, and have had considerable effect. in interesting non- 
members who had hitherto been bored by the films and speakers 
coming into the canteen. Two clubs have already sponsored dis- 
cussion-clubs outside the factory. Jt would, of course, be rash 
without further experiment in other districts to say that industrial dis- 
cussion-clubs run in some such way will always meet a long-felt 
want. But they certainly have in the factories that have tried out 
the idea. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


VER since Mr. Churchill made his famous allocution at 

Harvard the newspapers have been full of correspondence and 
articlesson the subject of Basic English. I do not feel that the 
general attitude adopted shows any very deep or serious acquaintance 
with the purposes and principles of Basic, or any fair recognition 
of the intelligence and good sense which has inspired the inventors 
of this most ingenious system. Many writer have, in fact, rendered 
it clear that they have no conception at all of the objects for which 
Basic has been invented and elaborated by a long process of trial 
and error. Professor C. K. Ogden, who would seem to be as 
indifferent to injustice as he is to publicity, has maintained a 
dignified silence in the face of deep and constant provocation ; his 
reserve is an honour to Cambridge and a reproach to other and 
less reticent benefactors of mankind. For Professor Ogderr has 
been criticised for degrading the English language and for reducing 
the high style of Burke or Macaulay to the proportions of a washing- 
book. Basic, however, is not intended to be a literary language: it 
is intended, as its name implies, to be a convenient medium of 
expression in the practical areas of intercourse. It sets out to provide 
the world with a lingua franca which will enable nation to speak 
unto nation, not in terms of rhetoric or poetry, but in terms of 
everyday life. The true criticisms of Basic are, in fact, different 
from those which have generally been adduced. It might be ques- 
tioned, for instance, whether our rough “English tongue does in fact 
provide the best matrix from which to create an international lan- 
“guage. Although the grammar and syntax of English does offer 
special chances of simplification, our spelling and pronunciation are 
as unteachable and as unlearnable 2s those of Chinese. This would 
have been a most valid criticism if made fifty years ago. In the 
present age of wireless and gramophone it should be possible to 
secure that from Shanghai to Cartagena the 850 words of Basic are 
properly pronounced. 


. * 7 * 


A more valid criticism is made by those who contend that, although 
it may well be that the Javanese and the Bantu will easily acquire 
the neat tools of Basic, the English-speaking peoples will not them- 
selves take the trouble to remember when they are speaking Basic 
and when they are not. Tahus, although the Australian may well 
understand the carefully uttered Basic of the Soiomon Islanders, the 
islanders will not for one moment understand what the Australian 
replies. Some such confusion may, of course, result. Yet this dis- 
advantage is as nothing compared to the immense benefit which 
would accrue were the world to possess a language which is easily 
mastered and rapidly learnt, and which will, by wireless and special 
basic newspapers, become in the course of three or four generations 
a common basis ‘of communication between the-peoples of the earth. 
A further criticism, which possesses some validity, is that English, 
being an imprecise language, is not really suited to serve, even in a 
simplified form, as a lingua franca. The general currency which - 
Latin enjoyed in the Middle Ages, and French in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, was due, it is averred, to the fact that these 
two languages were in their very nature languages of extreme pre- 
cision. There is something in this criticism, and there is no doubt 
that the French language, which, as André Gide remarks, is a “ piano 
without pedals,” was a valuable medium of diplomatic intercourse 
owing to its careful avoidance of emotional undertones. French 
words have an outline as sharp as that of a minted coin ; English 
words float like jelly-fish upon a sea of association. 


* * * * 


What irritates me about the criticisms which I have been reading 
recently is the assumption that the English language is something 
static and yenerable, which must not be vulgarised by foreign im- 
portations or diminished by over-simplification. 


Such critics ignore 


entirely the bastard origins of our mother tongue, and forget that 
the English language is the most vigorous and lively mongrel that 
there has ever been. I am prepared to believe that many centuries 
before the dawn of history the Aryans who settled in the Dnieper 
bend, spreading throughout the world from Kharkov or Zaporozhe, 
did possess some parent tongue from which all the Indo-European 
languages are derived. This fact, or this assumption, does not 
however give me any sense of heredity. I am prepared to believe that, 
but for a series of extraordinary adventures, the English language 
might have remained no more than a Frisian dialect and that we 
should all today be speaking Platt Deutsch. I recognise that there 
must have been some innate vitality about the dialect of’ the Jutes, 
the Saxons and the Angles which resisted the intrusion of Celtic 
and Roman words. It is in truth a riddle, which no philologist whom 
I have met can explain, how it came that only a mere handful of 
Celtic or Roman words cr2pt into the language. I do not understand 
at all why it was that Old English stood out against the Latin 
language and then collapsed so completely under the Norman 
invasion. Even among the few Roman words which we have, many 
drifted into England from the Centinent even before Caesar’s landing, 
and many more came afterwards with the Christian missionaries. 
Nor is it anything but strange that so few Scandinavian words 
(“take” is one of them) should have been imposed upon us by 
the Danish occupation. 


* . * * 

It might be possible, I suppose, to deduce from the plucky 
manner in which Old English rejected foreign importations the 
theory that it possessed an Aryan purity which even Hitler must 
admire. Such an argument, however, possesses only an archaeological 
relevance, since when we did surrender to the Norman invasion we 
surrendered almost completely. It is this glorious mixture of the 
King’s or Court English with the English of the peasant which gives 
to our lovely language a dual intonation which few other languages 
possess. We have been able to acclimatise the Norman words to a 
degree which the Germans have never mastered. The many French 
words which have been incorporated in the German language retain 
their foreign ring. German nationalists, and the Emperor William 
among them, have struggled hard to eject these foreign bodies from 
their native tongue, and have resorted to such foolish devices as to 
call mayonnaise sauce “Eitunke” or “egg-dip.” Even in this 
country there have been some eccentrics who have asked us to call 
an omnibus a “folkwain.” But the great river of the English 
language has rolled on in its majestic course, deriving not vigour 
only, but actual beauty, from the fusion of the Saxon and the 
Norman streams. And often in the grandest passages of English 
poetry and rhetoric (“ Never in the long history of human conflict 
have so many owed so much to so few ”—*“ Of one who loved not 
wisely but too well”) we find that it is in the mingling of the two 
strains which produces so English an effect. Since through the 
Norman eloquence pierces the sharp Saxon smell of the soil. 


* * * * 


If we remember the mixed origins of our language, if we realise 
the strength and beauty which comes from the dual tone, we shall 
not regard our native tongue as some static and venerable monument 
which must be preserved unchanged by the touch of the profane. 
Let us welcome words such as “blitz” and “strafe”; let us not 
boggle pedantically over the inaccuracy of “morale”; and let us, 
for the health of our minds, read daily a passage from Fowler’s 
great book on English Usage. And if we come to regard our 
language as a living and not as a dead tongue, then we shall 
not apply pedantic or archaeological criticisms to an ingenious, 
sincere and most intelligent invention such as Ogden’s Basic 
English, 
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‘*The Dark River.” At the Whitehall.——* She Follows 
About.”’ At the Garrick. 


SPECTATOR, 


Me 


Mr. RopNgey ACKLAND’s The Dark River is a serious play with an 
interesting idea which, if not new, is at least given a contemporary 
slant. It is the story of a woman whose sensibility to past associations 
is too strong to enable her to make a new start in life. This personal 
failing—for so it is judged by the dramatist—is linked with the con- 
trast between the attitude of Christopher, her husband, who has 
left her, and Alan, the man who now wants to marry her. The time 
is 1937 and the new lover is full of anxiety about the imminent dan- 
ger of war and the unprepared state of the country while Christopher 
represents the happy-go-lucky attitude of those who drift along, 
hoping that things will remain the same and will leave them undis- 
turbed. Christopher (and Ronald Simpson in this ungrateful part 
represented the author’s conception effectively) is drawn as a 
when he returns, appeals to his 
wife’s maternal instincts, all the more that the demands he makes 
on her seem so slight; but she is in love with Alan, who is 
uncompromisingly possessive. Here is a true dramatic conflict 
but for various reascns the effect of the play is dreary and this 
in spite of the rare vivacity and charm of that fine actress 
Peggy Ashcroft. Without her the play would be dismal indeed but 
not even an actress with Miss Ashcroft’s rare gifts could lift the dead 
weight of Mr. Ackland’s depressing atmosphere from our spirits. 
Undoubtedly this sombre melancholy is intentional, it is even 
laboured ; for in addition to the “ Dark River” in the background 
there is a pseudo-Tchekhovian old man in a bath-chair wheeling in a 
lunatic coma in and out of every scene, and a whooping would-be 
boy scout leaping pathetically among the furniture. Light relief 
being ostentatiously supplied with a moaning nudist and a melancholy 
film-magnate, it will not be difficult to understand if the public pays 
less attention to Mr. Ackland’s play than his serious intentions merit. 
For all this paraphernalia of darkness thé theme is not strong 
enough and the characters are too slight. 

Sombreness could not be said to characterise Mr. Ben Travers’s 
new farce and for those who can enjoy his farces and that farcical 
expert, Mr. Robertson Hare, the Garrick is the place. I must not, 
however, forget my duty as a critic to proffer criticism, even if it can 
only in this case take the form of astonishment—astonishment that 
such puerilities should amuse. This is not fare for a “ tired business 
man” but for a business man who has been born too tired to have 
ever had any real experience of life. JAMES REDFERN. 


THE CINEMA 


“The Lamp Still Burns.” 
**Holy Matrimony.’’ At the Tivoli——‘t The Volunteer.’’ 
the Odeon. 


Tue production of The Lamp Still Burns was begun by Leslie 
Howard before his death. It is difficult to measure the extent of 
his responsibility for its final form. The film shows many signs 
of contradictory aims, and presumably it lacks the unification of 


At the Leicester Square Theatre.—— 
At 


theme which he might have achieved had he remained alive to _ 


complete a job clearly begun with the highest intentions. The 
first half of the film contains an admirable exposition of the train- 
ing and group life of the nurses of a large London voluntary 
hospital. The dining halls, fluttering with white uniforms, the 
inter-staff etiquette of ward and corridor, the ritual of medical 
classes, all these elements portrayed with a wealth of authentic 
detail combine into an absorbing picture of an unknown world 
lying behind gloomy hospital walls. We enjoy all the excitements 
of a private peep behind the scenes of a superficially familiar 
institution, Then the probationer nurse of the story becomes 
enamoured of a wealthy patient, and the issue is reduced to the 
familiar screen dilemma of love or work. From time to time less 
personal interjections remind us of the need for reform in the 
conditions under which nurses live and demand a relaxation of the 
disciplines which they suffer. There even appears to be a delicate 
hint that these problems are unlikely to be solved under the 
voluntary hospital system! One suspects, however, that such 
reforming influences as may have been at work in this production 
have been persuaded to pull their punches to the point of turning 
most of them into pats on the back. Miss Rosamund John gives 
an excellent performance in this film. 

Holy Matrimony is a most unusual piece of work. Lacking 
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glamour and the normal scintillations of love on the screen, it 
portrays middle-aged domestic bliss with sensitivity and wit. In 
this film version of Arnold Bennett’s Buried Alive, Mr. Monty 
Woolley and Miss Gracie Fields demonstrate that neither the 
Jove-like beard of the one nor the Lancashire eccentricity of the 
other is a solé histrionic stock-in-trade. Each of these stars is 
clearly a comedy artist of wide range and high quality. The film 
(though from Hollywood) presents us with the most authentic 
picture we have yet enjoyed of Edwardian England. A Putney 
general shop, a Chelsea frame-maker and the trees and squares 
north of the river are depicted with such care and evoke such 
nostalgia that one is tempted immediately to hurry out and compare 
the present fact with the Hollywood conception of the past. This 
film has an excellent script, beautifully turned dialogue and is 
acted with zest and appreciation by a most talented cast. 

The Volunteer, made by Michael Powell and Emeric Pressburger 
to publicise the Fleet Air Arm for the Ministry of Information, 
is often exasperatingly like a fifteen-minute M.o.I. film unnecessarily 
inflated to three times its natural length. Yet to balance its 
dragging pace and its over-obvious ingenuities it contains the best 
scenes ever made on board an aircraft-carrier (the ‘ Indomitable’), 
and manages, in its story of the heroic career of an apparently 
unsuitable recruit, to convey much of the warmth and good humour 
of life aboard ship. The credit for turning what might have been 
dragging boredom into frequently pleasant leisureliness must go 
to Tommy Woodrooffe and to Ralph Richardson, whose voice and 
presence are the mainstay of the film. EpGarR ANSTEY. 


A CONTEMPLATION OF COUNTRY 
CHILDREN 


THIS world is paved with children, chattering with song, 

Or —" spheres of thoughts and words, their heritage of 
eart 

Weaving like threads within their minds, their aspirations leading 
ever on 

Remoulded to the new desires and phantasies of life. 
mirth, 

Beside their tousled heads and dirty knees, we trace significance: of 
other days 

For of our childhood we children are, descendants of this chanting, 
leaping throng 

Who dance in near essential joy and innocence amid their playground 
roundelays. 


In whose 


And chanting words in broken unison, feel deep, erstwhile unheeded 
words of life 
ee chatter flames away a brighter theme, but on their 
rows 
High shadows of a new and vital thought burn on, amid the class- 
room strife ; 
Thought too soon extinguished, for ere it can arouse 
Deep loves, the deeper fears of life sweep on and bidding fair 
Of evil, like the tendrils of a poisonous vine, they tear within their 
minds the graceful house 
Of one Their schoolroom’s indeperdence brings on mankind’s 
espair. 


Why giv’st thou them, O Lord, so brief a view of Thy design 

As they walk schoolward through the dawn into a realisation of the 
world. 

Have they no mission, ere with years’ advance, they lose their purity 
divine, 

Whose loves are turned to selfishness, and their blinded words are 
hurled 

So soon into the heavens, with a blind and pitiful embrace, longing 
for the clarity 

Of sense with which thou didst them all endow. These shall be 
dazzled with wild rhetoric and fine 

Words, who find within their hearts the ashes of childhood’s warm 
mortality. B. BROUGHTON GINGELL. 





Any readers who would be willing to post their copies of Tue 
SPECTATOR to Service men can be supplied by Miss A. Hamilton, 
The Polytechnic, 309, Regent Street, W.1, with names of soldiers, 
sailors or airmen who would welcome copies. 
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LETTERS TO 


REPERTORY THEATRES 


Sirn.—The protest of Mr. John Duff and the letter of Mr. John Bourne 
overlook one important factor. The audience. They it is who get the 
performances they deserve. If they are easily amused with a “ Christmas 
charade,” then they will be served with that type of entertainment. If, 
on the other hand, they demand a high standard of production and per- 
formance, the producer :s kept on his toes and a strenuous endeavour 
is made that each production will be better than the last. This is proved 
by Mr. Duff. 

Mr. Ronald Kerr, the producer at the Intimate Theatre, Palmers Green, 
whose work Mr. Duff praised, has a very virile Playgoers’ Society attached 
to his theatre. This is not a far club, but a society endeavouring to further 
the art of the theatre in every form. The Society was formed by Mr. 
Kerr, from his experiences with the Birmingham Repertory Theatre 
Playgoers’ Society, in May, 1942, with an executive committee which 
included the mayor, the producer, a vicar, schoolmaster, actress and a 
bank manager, with the local Medical Officer of Health as chairman. 
Later the Medical Officer joined H.M. Forces and Mr. O. D. W. Berry, 
the schoolmaster, became, and is still, the chairman. 

The Society meets at the theatre each month and the meetings have 
ranged from a Brains Trust which included Lewis Casson and Eric 
Portman, a fantasy performed by the Incognitos, a talk by Mr. George 
Pleydell Bancroft with Sir Norman Birkett in the chair, play-readings, 
talks by playwrights and British and foreign producers, to discussions 
on the play that had been performed that week at the theatre. There is, 
of course, no desire on the part of the Society to take credit for the 
excellent work of the producer, but without a doubt a producer or 
management would hesitate to present anything slap-dash or amateurish 
before a critical and keen audience, if only from a mercenary point of 
view.—Yours faithfully Georce W. DopswortH. 

“ Raystock,” 26 Stone Hall Road, Winchmore Hill, N. 21. 
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Sir,—I have read with very great interest the opinions expressed in 
The Spectator on this subject by Mr. Duff and Mr. Bourne. Mr. Duff 
assures us that what is wrong with the Repertory Theatre is that produc- 
tion, where it exists at all, is at a very low artistic level. That utterance 
does not appear to get to the root of the matter. 

We have in this town a small Repertory concern. Several of its recent 
productions have been plays which have enjoyed a long run in the West- 
end, but which, to some of us here, have appeared to be the ver‘est tripe, 
and we have been asking ourselves whether (a) our judgement is at fault, 
or (b) whether the local company has been unequal to its task of 
adequately presenting these seemingly worthless, but possibly quite 
meritorious, plays. There has, this very week, been an opportunity 
of solving these problems. You Never Can Tell, which we knew to be 
a good play, was dealt with in such manner as would undoubtedly have 
earned the unstinted approval of its eminent author. We are able, there- 
fore, to satisfy ourselves that the local company is good enough for us, 
and that the plays we have suspected of being tripe are tripe, and not 
good enough for us. Why, then, are they good enough to rank for an 
extended run in London? 

The answer obviously is that the metropolitan public has a very low 
dramatic standard. But as, to judge by quotations in the advertising 
columns of the London Press, some of these plays have been com- 
mended by certain well-known dramatic critics, it seems equally obvious 
that there is something seriously the matter with metropolitan critics. 
Possibly they attend so many bad plays that they award their encomiums 
to anything that is a little bit better. As to the London playgoing 
public, it is common knowledge that it contains a cross-section consisting 
of people who have bee. bitten by what we provincial playgoers call 
the West-end bug. Once the poison excreted by this insect has been 
absorbed by its victims they become unable to enjoy any play unless 
they see it in a West-end theatre, unless they have dined heavily before 
taking their seats and unless the cast contains one or two public favourites. 
The usual opinion of such folk is that théfgveuld rather see a bad play 
well acted than a good play not so wel] acted. (Presumably they never 
read plays because, for them, “acting” is the be-all and end-all of the 
Drama.) 

Now we, Sir, have different standards. We do not need to don soft 
clothes in order to enjoy a play ; we do not scan the audience in order 
to ascertain how many notabilities are in the “house” and we do not 
care a rap whether the actors have a reputation. We demand only one 
condition, which is. that we want to be made to forget that we are in a 
theatre and to be enabled to create and maintain the illusion that we 
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are witnessing scenes from real life. It is for this reason that we are 
beginning to wish that all the London critics had sufficient taste and 
discrimination to know a good play from a bad one, and sufficient power 
to kill the bad ones at birth. One point remains. Mr. Bourne deplores 
the inadequacy of the weekly report in the local “rag.” If this is only 
made available to the public, as ours is, late on Friday afternoon, jt 
cannot, however good its dramatic criticism, have much scope as a guide 
to the week’s playgoing. That is why we have to enquire what London 
thought of the play before we decide whether to risk seeing it. And 
London is constantly letting us down.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Gateways, Henley-on-Thames. M. MOoONTAGU-NATHAN, 


THE ELEVENTH HOUR 

Sir,—I would certainly take no exception to Professor Brogan’s reasoned 
and indeed good-humoured reply to my attack on him tor his book- 
review in The Spectator of Professor Laski’s latest volume; and it js 
generous of him to inform me that the Manchester Guardian also objects 
to the intellectual sanguinariness of this academic revolutioriist. After 
all, I don’t think Laski cuts much ice in this country, but unfortunately in 
America he is accepted as an authentic exponent of British Labour 
principles, which he certainly is not. 

Professor Brogan’s reply is almost wholly confined to criticising the 
literary construction of my letter—an easy task!—but leaves the impres- 
sion that in the enjoyment of this legitimate diversion he has forgotten 
the one real vital point ~vhich is at issue. May I assure him that the 
dilemma in which he is so confident he has placed me in his concluding 
paragraphs is entirely of his own creation? For by no process of logic 
known to me dces my rejection of the affirmation that “the mass of the 
human race is no lofiger content to take gratefully what the dominant 
classes are ready to give to it,” thrust me into the obligation of accepting 
the counter-affirmation that “the mass of the human race is still content 
to take gratefully what the dominant classes are ready to give it.” 

I dare not trespass further on your space to reply to your correspondent 
Mr. Hugh W. Peck, unless it be to observe that I do not quite know 
what to make of so sportive a gentleman, who yet holds that the responsible 
Government of the day commits a foul in dispossessing a highwayman 
of his weapons when he holds up the nation at the point of his pistols !— 
Yours very sincerely, REGINALD L. Swapy. 


EDUCATION IN POOR AREAS 


Sir,—While there is yet time, will you allow me to call attention to one 
vital consideration in the Government’s proposals for educational’ recon- 
struction? It concerns the financial implications of the White Paper 
scheme. As the proposals stand, I cannot see how the Government 
can ever hope to give their scheme a really national application. It 
may flourish in the richer and more concentrated areas of population, 
but it will never get an equal chance in the poorer and more thinly 
populated districts, where we have for so long been at a disadvantage 
in educational opportunities. 

The more money the richer Counties can find for educational advance, 
the more they will get in addition from the Government. The smaller 
the amount the poorer Counties can find, the smaller will be the aid 
from the Government. In this way the less wealthy districts are doubly 
penalised. They cannot find so much for themselves and they get 
correspondingly less from the Exchequer. And yet it is in these less 
financially strong districts that real educational advance is so urgently 
needed. The opportunities of the child in my own County are not 
to be compared with those already available in the larger centres of 
concentrated population. We are largely a rural County, with a number 
of small towns dotted here and there in the wide stretch of agricultural 
land. (We get nothing by way of rates on agricultural land, though 
this may be substantially met by way of the general Exchequer grant.) 
Natural conditions make a complete scheme of education necessarily 
difficult; these will only. be intensified if we haven’t the money to 
progress fairly and relatively with the more favoured areas elsewhere. 
And Cornwall is by no means exceptional or peculiar in this matter. 

I believe Cornwall will be ready to find every penny it can for 
educational progress, but the utmost we can raise and the additional 
money to come by way of the Exchequer will never permit us to 
implement the Government scheme as fully as, I am sure, the Board 
of Education would desire. It may be that ths whole question of local 
Government finance is involved. Exchequer grants in relation to local_. 
rating may have to be reviewed. True enough, we are promised a 
five per cent. additional Government grant for educational advance with 
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the further promise by the Board of sympethetic consideration for 
cases of hardship; but it would be far better to have something more 
definite and tangible before we are committed to doing something 
which we shall later find it is impossible for us to finance. We shall 
very soon be embarking on a number of very large schemes of social 
progress—education, health, planning and the rest. All national, 
though admittedly local. What is to be the relationship between national 
and local finance? A. BROWNING LYNE. 
Bodmin. (Chairman, Cornwall Education Committee). 


CHARACTER AND SCHOOL 


Sir,—It is because of my intense interest in the development of youth 
that I venture to write to you on this question of School and Character. 
Mr. Hamilton Fyfe has written an excellent and challenging article, but it 
has this great defect that it deals with things as they were fifty years and 
more ago. I am younger than Mr. Fyfe, and even I can remember the 
little Dame School in the village, maintained by a local philanthropist to 
teach the Three Rs to those willing to learn them. The Board of Educa- 
tion was not founded till 1899, and secondary schools were only in their 
infancy. To me the question of schools is a present-day one, and what we 
have to ask ourselves is in what way the present-day product of the public 
school differs from his friend in the secondary. I have five children, 
only two of whom have as yet attained their majority, and between them 
and their friends I have had some opportunity of judging the merits of 
both classes of school. As regards education per se phere is less “ cram- 
ming” in the public school. Boys learn to think of the reason why they 
are learning and so acquire facts with greater interest. But to my mind 
the main difference lies in the application of the education to the training 
of mind and character. In the secondary school there is more push and 
scramble for top places, both in examinations and in games. The public 
school attitude is let the best man win. In the secondary school externals 
such as clothes, money, &c., carry weight. In the public school the 
tendency is towards humility, toleration and judgement by decency of 
action. The secondary school product is more meticulous about good 
manners and general appearance. But, like Mr. Fyfe, I thoroughly 
believe that it is the home influence which in thé ‘long run counts. A 
boy, trained by home influence to serve his fellows, with a secondary 
education will, begause of that very push and scramble to which he has 
been accustomed, go out more easily into the world in the service of 
others than a-similar public school boy equally anxious to help but 
deterred to a certain extent by his training of putting others first.— 
Yours faithfully, H. L. M’CREaApDY. 


64 Myrtlefield Park, Belfast. 


Sir,—Having read Mr. Fyfe’s article on public school education and 
also Mr. Rainsford’s letter in answer to it, I feel I must bring to light 
one point which I consider both of them to have omitted ; that is that 
a public school training, though admirable in so ‘many ways, is totally 
deficient in providing that spirit of independence which is so vital in 
modern life. A public school boy is kept far too much under guidance 
and control until the day when he is sent out into the world to fend 
for himself. Therefore he is almost bound to be a “bad mixer” and 
awkward in so-called “lower” company, a trait which is fatal in a 
democratic country such as ours. Except for this important point, how- 
ever, I agree entirely with Mr. Rainsford in his appreciation of this 
system —Yours faithfully, STEPHEN N. ANDERSON. 


Trinity College, Glenalmond, Perthshire. 


$ir—You will have had many letters on the subject of Mr. Hamilton 
Fyfe’s article on “Character and the Public Schools” in your issue of 
October 15th. It reads almost as if it were put up as a cockshy to invite 
criticism. . 

Surely snobbery begins at home and flourishes most rampantly in 
tocial circles. The women are as bad as the men. The infection 
spreads right through suburbia, in the small country town and the heart 
@ industry, in circles whose contact with the public school atmosphere 
§ almost non-existent. Does not the “clannish” spirit shown by the 
public school man reappear in the doctor, the engineer, the naval or 
Army man, or any other of the sects into which our world is divided? 
As soon as he meets another of his kind he knows-—or thinks he knows— 
the basic outlook on life of the other, and can start to make friends on a 
firm basis without fear of being let down. 

The difficulty of explaining character training is the difficulty of defini- 
tion. To me, it is partly expressed by the story of the American, watch- 
ing some game at a university, who explained to his guide: “What 
amazes me is not the game, but the thought that there are 2,000 men in 
this university, not one of whom but would rather lose his game than 
win it by any breach of the rules or other underhafid means.” 
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It was not snobbishness or the clan spirit that led commercial firms 
to look for public school men, however short of brains, to man their out- 
lying posts, but the knowledge that they could be relied on for honesty 
and straight dealing under conditions where there was little or no possi- 
bility of ever being found out. And it is not only in exalted circles that 
such qualities are recognised and appreciated. Is it not just the same 
standard that the British soldier looks for in his officer, and rewards with 
a most trusting faith when he finds it? And is it not the same type of 
man which the elector in very many cases tries to find as his repre- 
sentative at Westminster—the man who “ promiseth his neighbour and ° 
disappointeth him not even though it be to his own hindrance,” in fact 
the man who serves God rather than Mammon.—Yours faithfully, 

The Grange, Ilkley, Yorks. N. GELDARD, 


FILMS AND THE YOUNG 


S1R,—From time to time it is suggested in The Spectator correspondence 
that the films are the chief source of danger to youthful morality. This, 
of course, is a debatable subject, but I should like to draw the attention 
of all men and women out to create a better Britain and to “ begin with 
the children” to the existence and progress of a movement within the 
cinema industry itself to harness the child-mind to noble ends. I refer 
to the National Cinema Club for Boys and Girls established by Mr. 
J. Arthur Rank about a year ago in connexion with his vast chain of 
picture houses. “Good Conduct Clubs” might be a suitable name 
for the numerous branches of this national club organisation, which now 
numbers about 150,000 members. Certainly such a name is justified 
when it is realised that every club member is pledged to tell the truth, 
to help other people, to obey their parents, to be thoughtful of old 
folks, kind to animals, play the game, and to try to make this great 
country of ours a better place to live in. In a talk with Mr. E. McQuaid, 
the Controller of the National Club, recently, I found out that not only 
were the children themselves enthusiastic about club membership but 
that many cinema managers were putting their brains into the task of 
making decent citizens out of “cinema-minded” children. Surely a 
movement such as this, therefore, is a valuable ally to the Youth Ser- 
vice plans of the Government and an equally valuable asset to the 
Church and Sunday School. GeEorGE E. ROGERs. 
1 Central Buildings, Westminster, London, S.W.1. 


TOLERANCE 


Sir,—I wonder whether the discussions so far going on separately under 
the headings of “The Eleventh Hour” and “Sleep No More” might 
not in some respects be combined under some such caption as “ Toler- 
ance.” For it seems to me that both your correspondents Mr. Reginald 
Swaby and Sir Noel Arkell are seeking to ascertain the exact limits 
of freedom of publication. 

Those of us—however young and uninitiated we may be—who realise 
the precarious nature of intellectual liberty and its constant trend to 
destroy itself are bound to be perturbed by the irresponsibility of Pro- 
fessor Laski when he advocates measures of violence. For he is trading 
on our tolerance only to preach intolerance. He is seeking to set aside 
all our machinery which resolves conflict by peaceful means in order 
to find a solution quite outside the constitutional framework. In fact 
he makes use of intellectual liberty merely to advocate its abolition. 
I hope this statement is not unjust. 

Your comment on Sir Noel Arkell’s letter concerning the “Sleep No 
More” of “W. R. H.” is a welcome sign of liberality and is in the best 
tradition of The Spectator. No nation possesses a greater good than the 
moral susceptibility of its members. Were we to prohibit the statement 
of genuine and considered views, we should kill that power of discrimina- 
tion which is a free man’s proudest boast and engender that callousness 
and moral cynicism which is the distinguishing mark of the Fascist 
everywhere.—Yours, &c., UNWIN FLEMING. 

5 St. Edmunds Court, Regent’s Park, N.W. 8. 


SACRIFICES IN TIME OF PEACE 


Sir,—Mr. A. F. Robertson’s letter recalls a report which the corre- 
spondent of a London paper sent from the United States a few years 
ago. “However much sympathy,” he wrote in effect, “the American 
people profess for China under the assault of Japan, if American women 
are asked whether, to hinder that assault, they are willing to forgo their 
stockings of Japanese silk, the answer is in the negative.” 

For such an attitude, both Britain and the United States are now 
paying dearly in blood and possessions. These two great wars are in 
fact meaningless, and will have been fought in vain, unless we all learn 
from them the lesson that today mankind are one. The oppression, 
persecution, or starvation of any race wounds or menaces all; another 
country’s distress or discontent is “our own country’s danger.” 
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Those who realise this must be ready, during the years of recon- 
struction, to go short of much that they would otherwise legitimately 
enjoy. If they are not, their expressions of sympathy are mere cant. 
The manner and extent of the sacrifices that will be asked of us we 
cannot at present foresee. But when we consider the mad waste of 
human energy during the past fifty years through unemployment and 
preparations for war, and the new instruments of production which 
discovery and invention have placed in our hands, we have strong 
grounds for hope that a sane and sober and unselfish use of the world’s 
resources will eventually, and perhaps speedily, afford a fair and suffi- 
cient livelihood for us all.—Yours faithfully, 

Windrush, Babraham Road, Cambridge. G,. CYRIL ARMSTRONG. 


HAZLITT 


Sir,—Mr,. Vulliamy’s dark and forbidding picture of Hazlitt calls for 
some relief, It is furnished by Charles Lamb, who had the advantage over 
Mr. Vulliamy of living in the closest intimacy with Hazlitt for many 
years and who, while aware of all the “nodosities” of his -friend, could 
say of him in his letter to Southey, written at a time of estrangement, 
that he was “in his natural and healthy state one of the wisest and 
finest spirits breathing. . . . I think I shall go to my grave without 
finding, or expecting to find, such another companion.” Let that suffice. 

But I write to correct one gross injustice in the picture—the charge 
of drunkenness. This is unpardonable, for no one pretending to write 
with authority on Hazlitt should be unaware that long before his death 
he was a total abstainer. Judge Talfourd, in his “thoughts on the late 
William Hazlitt,” says: 

“The cheerfulness with which he made this sacrifice always 
appeared to me one of the most amiable traits in his character. He 
had no censure for others, who, with the same motive, were less 
wise or less resolute ; nor did he think he had earned, by his own 
constancy, any right to intrude advice . . . he avowed that he yielded 
to necessity and . . . he was seldom so happy as when he sat with 
his friends at their wine, participating the sociality of the time and 
renewing his own past enjoyment in that of his companions, without 
regret and without envy.” 


—Yours, &c., 
A NATIONAL POLICY 


Sir,—In his letter published in The Spectator of October 15th Mr. A. F. 
Robertson expresses great anxiety at the prospect of being asked to make 
continued sacrifices after the war in order that the starving peoples of 
Europe may be fed. If he feels our present rations to be inadequate 
to the point of constituting a “sacrifice” it would perhaps comfort him 
to think that people accustomed to watching their children starve on 
the rations given in that admirable and objective survey published by 
the Save the Children Fund, Children in Bondage, will not be exacting 
and would no doubt be grateful for what we could spare after returning 
to unrestricted supplies. 

On the other hand it may be well to remember that the relatives and 
compatriots of these people who have escaped and are carrying on 
resistance here may tend to misinterpret the high motives which prompted 
him to write and take his letter as another example of that grossly selfish 
unimaginativeness of the British which made them so indifferent to the 
troubles of China, Abyssinia, Austria and Czecho-Slovakia that Hitler 


was able to prepare and nearly to win this war.—Yours faithfully, 
E, W. Lawrorp. 


A. G. GARDINER. 


SOUTH WIND 


Sm,—It would be ifteresting to know why so many of the letters you 
publish are from people living in the South of England. In your issue 
of October 15th all the letters are from addresses there.-—Yours truly. 
24 Devonshire Road, Totley Rise, Sheffield. Tuos. G. JAMESON. 
[Presumably owing to the literary fertility of Southerners.—Eb., The 


 Spectator.] 
THE DESERT ARMY 


Sir,—May I congratulate “ Strategicus ” on his article on the anniversary 
of Alamein and his remembrance and appreciation of the fighting of the‘ 
original desert force with then inadequate numbers and even more in- 
adequate supplies and armament? Perhaps one day a worthy pen will 
write of Generals Gott, Hobart, Norrie and Lumsden, who made the 
error of being in the right place too early. We may even know who 
was the guilty one who let finely spirited cavalry and tank regiments 
fight with 2-lb. guns for so long. We might yet be told who it was 
who told the commander of the armoured division in pre-war days that 


they heard far too often of his demands for his luxury outfit.—Yqurs, &c., 
Ex CRrossBELT. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


COUNTRYMEN throughout England are afraid that the planners, a Noisy 
legion, are bent on urbanising the rural in a vain desire to raralise the 
urban. Among their number are an excess.of architects and a defici 

of agriculturists. This fear has many justifications, but probably jg 
the sequel, the village may be saved by the country town. This seems 
to be the central idea—and it is a good one—of those who drew 
the agenda for the conference of the Town and Country Plannij 
Association, now in being. A number of papers and discussions com 
cern the shifting of factories from the “Wens” to small country 
towns, now in existence or newly built for the purpose. A certain 
number of factories have been recently decentralised into the villages, 
not with complete success. The workers have few cultural oppor. 
tunities and tend to soil and spoil the social life. The isolation is a 
handicap to the factory itself, which may do much harm to the 
country by poisoning rivers or by evil emanations or by ugly spectacles, 
On the other hand decentralisation is a necessary ideal; and the best 
solution probably lies in planting small groups of factories in small 
towns where public services, social and cultural amenities and com 
munity life could be provided. This view is supported by representatives 
of a number of country towns who have been consulted; though some 
others are as frightened of the planners as are the villages. 


Reclaimed Sanctuaries 

Another and on the whole a better sort of planning also is causing 
alarm. Vast machines are at work in the reclamation of the “ haunts @ 
coot and hern.” It is strange that in one district where such reclam.- 
tion is least popular—along tributaries of the Bure in Norfolk—the 
country is suffering both from reclamation and the want of it. There 
are riverside acres, once kept open by local farmers, commoners and 
reed-cutters which have become overgrown with scrub; and the place 
of small birds and some rare marsh birds have been taken by jays, 
magpies, hawks and otters, numerous enough to make a serious 
diminution in the fish. Local naturalists are, I believer, making repre- 
sentations to the planners to spare from reclamation the haunts beloved 
of certain rare birds, such as the bittern and marsh harrier, and to 
refrain from raising excessively high banks that encourage the growth 
of coarse weeds, such as nettles. Preservation, of course, though plan- 
ners do not always understand this, is not merely fegative. As Mr. 
Vincent and other fine naturalists have proved in the Broads and 
the Fens, the destruction of rank natural growth is often necessary to ° 
provide the desired wild fauna and flora with their optimum of condi- 
tions. All this area of the Broads is particularly valuable, both because 
it is a natural sanctuary, and a holiday playground comparable with 
the Lakes if the North or the sea-side resorts in the South and West. 


The Greedy Squirrel 

A pleasant, well-treed, well-bushed garden within about 25° miles of 
London, has been supplying daily evidence of the omnivorous habits 
of the grey squirrel. They have bred and multiplied inordinately within 
the pale; and became so bold that they threaten to enter the house, 
The owner has been content to do without a single nut or walnut, but 
is less pleased to see the apple crop devoured wholesale or knocked to 
the ground. Moreover there is a certain presumption that the nests of 
small birds 7“ suffered only less than the apples, though this charge 
has not been brought home. Neighbouring corn-crops also have been 
pillaged. A great many creatures when numerous become pernicious, 
among them that otherwise most beneficent bird, the rook. It is gen- 
erally supposed that this squirrel was enlarged by the Duke of Bedford 
(who repented of his deed) and Lord Lilford in Southern and Midland 
England, but it appears that colonies were also planted in Yorkshire 
and the North. However, it is still the case that the aliens have become 
multiudinous only in Southern England; and there their diminution 
is almost a necessary duty, if the balance of nature is to be maintained. 


In the Garden 

How very much finer in flower are the michaelmas daisies that 
were split up drastically last year and disbudded thereafter. Yet, quite 
contrariwise, spare roots planted in the wild and left to their own devices 
for many years have given as much pleasure and endless branches for 
picking. One of the chief functions of the vegetable gardener is to ensure 
continuous successions—he should, for example, be still sowing lettuces— 
and this successional sowing is of wider application than perhaps we all 
realise. In my garden we have found the later koh! rabi, still coming to 


their best, better than the earlier, as are the late-sown turnips. 
W. Beach THOMAS. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Epistle to the English 


Capitalism, Socialism and Democracy. By Joseph A. Schumpeter. 
- (Allen and Unwin. 15s.) 


As the technical resources of economics have grown more refined, 
more truly scientific, the merits of the old political economy have 
been largely lost. Many of the most acuté modern economists 
seemed, to the outsider, to be begging the question, since they took 
for granted a number of social and political Conditions which either 
did not in fact exist or, if they did, had consequences that affected 
the purity of the analysis. It is the first of many merits that 
Professor Schumpeter, himself a master of all the tricks of the 
trade, is here consciously writing political economy. It is this 
constant reference to the actual, to what can reasonably be expected 
with the present political and social institutions, men, and attitudes, 
that makes this book so lively, so wise and, of course, so 
controversial. 

Professor Schumpeter argues, roughly, that Socialism is inevitable, 
is practicable and can be introduced without revolution, at any 
rate in England. But he also argues against the reasons given by 
other publicists for coming to the same conclusion. Thus he 
attacks, with all the resources of his economic expertise, what he 
considers to be illusions about the character and prospects of modern 
capitalism. He believes that our preoccupation with the evils of 
monopoly is silly. Monopoly is far rarer than we think and not self- 
evidently an evil. The advantages of large-scale production are so 
great that they far more than compensate for the loss of some of 
the advantages of competition, that competition dear to the latssez- 
faire economist at all times and to so many Socialist intellectuals 
now that they think they can safely drop a few tears over its tomb. 
Professor Schumpeter does not think competition is dead nor wouid 
he weep much if it were. But, unlike some of our apologists for 
cartels, he sees where this complacency leads. It leads to 
collectivism For Professor Schumpeter holds that one of the 
advantages of Socialism will be just the elimination of what is left 
of competitive vigilance even in the great trusts. Even the biggest 
trust has to work in semi-darkness, with consequént strain and 
consequent error ; both strain and error would be minimised if the 
great trusts were part of a common trust. 

Not only does Professor Schumpeter attack this common belief, 
he attacks with even more weight the Marxian belief that capitalism 
no longer fulfils its historical role, that it is now a fetter on pro- 
duction. If certain conditions were fulfilled capitalism would con- 
tinue to perform as well as it performed in the past fifty years, and 
that means that the abolition of poverty, at any rate in countries 
like this, is technically feasible without any fundamental changes. 
Why then socialise? Because the necessary conditions are not going 
to be fulfilled. Above all, one necessary condition is not going to 
be fulfilled, the acceptance of capitalist leadership by the workers 
and the retention of the old capitalist faith by the capitalists. “We 
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are all Socialists now,” said Sir William Harcourt. “ How 
how unfortunate,” might be Professor Schumpeter’s reply. 
since this is so, we are making the worst of both worlds, by policig 
like the New Deal, by encouraging negative trade unionism, 
giving a career to critical intellectuals whose role, Professg 
Schumpeter reflects with visible satisfaction, will be less gratifying 
in a Socialist society which will stand no nonsense from them. Tha 
Socialist society will, in fact, be much more like an expand 
capitalist system, its economic logic must be basically the samg 
It need have no other than its economic content; it need not be 
humane, equalitarian or free. Its artistic taste may be horribp 
and, a point not stressed enough, it need not be pacific. Fy 
Professor Schumpeter has too much sense to see in capitalism the 
cause of war or in its abolition an immediate guarantee of peace, 
What is the value of a book like this in our current controversies) 
First of all, its author’s refusal to scrap the bourgeois virtues 
industry, initiative, &c., makes an appeal to the managers mor 
plausible than such appeals usually are coming from other quarterg 
Professor Schumpeter is no more shocked than was Professop 
Smith at the unromantic motives of extremely useful members ¢ 
society like bakers and bankers. Secondly, 1f a Socialist society j 
a natural extension of Capitalist society, we had better take a realig 
and non-moralising or romantic view of Capitalist society. Lastly 
by sticking to the view thar Socialism is an economic arrangement 
he avoids giving aid and comfort to the utopians who think it wil 
abolish everything evil from hangovers to sexual jealousy and ¢ 
driving off many reasonable persons who would like an increase ¢ 
wealth and more equality in its distribution, but have no passiag 
for nut cutlets or morris-dancing. ; 
Not all of this long and acute argument seems to be equallj 


convincing. The existence of the research laboratories of the grea’ 


trusts only makes Professor Schumpeter’s point if there are um 
limited numbers of first-class research chemists available (on which 
point his own instance of the waste of the talent of the corporatiog 
lawyer is relevant) and if the patent laws do not permit th 
sterilising of discoveries irrelevant to or hurtful to the interests d 
the employers of the discoverers. Both these things may be trug 
but they are not argued. And Cobden, if not Peel, could have 
answered the objection that there was no corn trade cartel. He 
did not know the word, but he thought he saw the thing in the 
political organisation of the landed interest based not merely on the 
corn laws but on the land laws. Obviously, this book has a closé 
connexion with the controversies entered into by Professor Laski, 
but its main theme, the failure of the capitalists to get themselves 
accepted as political leaders recalled to my mind not. any recent 
economic treatise, but the passionate rhetoric of Georges Bernanos’s 
“Lettre aux Anglais.” This is a letter to the English people, an 
optimistic appeal to the governing class and, what is more bold, aa 
actual programme of practical politics that Left and Right should 


study. D. W. Brocan. 
Portugal’s Experiment 
Salazar. By F.C. C. Egerton. (Hodder and Stoughton. 15s.) 


Books about Portugal have been appearing with almost miraculous 
opportuneness, to supplement the chatty paragraphs of press 
columnists commenting the news of the Azores. Colonel Egerton’s 
book is much more than a compilation of information and impres 
sions ; and it is more than opportune. It is a careful study, already 
overdue, of the ideals and developments of our little-studied Ally 
during her renaissance since the establishment of the present régime, 
Such a study naturally fills in much necessary historical and 
geographical background of Portugal and her Empire; but this 
book is much more than a companion to Portuguese studies. It has, 
great interest as a contribution to political studies in general. Since 
Portugal is in the news, and since political literature is popular just 
now, this book will be widely read. 

Colonel Egerton has steeped himself in that strange epic which is 
Portuguese history, and he plays repeatedly upon its uncanny con/ 
sistency. Anyone can discover evidence of it for himself in the 
Museo das Janelas Verdes at Lisbon, where the visitor is astonished 
to see the features of the present Prime Minister of Portugal looking’ 
calmly out from the canvas painted by the “ primitive ” Nuno; 
Gongalves in the fifteenth century. At each stage of Portugal's 
history since she established those frontiers which have remained 
unchanged since Europe was young, a man of destiny has appeared 
—and they have usually been much in the style of Salazar. Prince 
Henry the Navigater certainly was, and can be better understood: 
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Between the 
Thunder and the Sun 
VINCENT SHEEAN 


“The craft of ‘ personalized history’ has few 
more accomplished and dramatic practitioners than 
Mr. Vincent Sheean, the American journalist. He 
reports events as he feels them and his record is 
fascinating, moving and illuminating.” 

The Times Literary Supplement 15s. 


Head Haunting 
in the Solomon Islands 
CAROLINE MYTINGER 


“This account is just what a travel book should 
be. The balance is nicely held between adventure, 
description, and comment.’’ Sunday Times. “It is 
luminously graphic, supplying in words an effective 
complement to the record of native life which the 
paintings embody .... What gives it all its 
individual quality is its personal interest: the 
travellers’ reactions to scenes and personalities they 
encountered.” Scotsman Illustrated 15s. 
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EDWARD LYTTELTON 


An Appreciation 
by CYRIL ALINGTON, D.D. 
Dean of Durham 


This is a sympathetic and discerning tribute to a distin- 
guished member: of a, distinguished family. He was an 
inspiring teacher and preacher and his letters to his friends 
reveal his genius for friendship and his vivid powers of 
expression, ‘Illustrated. 5s. 


FAMILY ALBUM 


by PHYLLIS NICHOLSON 
Author of “ Norney Rough” and “ Cornish Cream” 


Here, with humour, is everything from grandparents 
to gardening, from husbands to house-moving, from children 
to chattels. In such work Mrs. Nicholson excels. 

With Illustrations. 8s. 6d. 


FICTION 
2nd Printing in Hand 


THEY WERE SISTERS 
by DOROTHY WHIPPLE 


This story tells how three daughters of a provincial man of 
business worked out their destinies. In the skilled hands 
of Mrs. Whipple they become creatures of absorbing 
interest. 95. 6d. 


All prices are net 
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A New Series 


PROBLEMS or WORSHIP 


Edited by the Very Rev. W. R. MATTHEWS and 
the Very Rev. F. W..DWELLY 

A new series of books, written by members of various 

churches, outlining the essentials of. worship, as they have 

developed and considering the desirability of, supplementary 

or special services. 


Ist Volume, Ready shortly 
ENGLISH PRAYER BOOKS 


By STANLEY MORISON 


Describes the origin and development of the existing service 
books, and notes the origin and development of forms 
designed in modern times to gatisfy the needs of special 
sections of the Christian public. 6s. net. 





EDUCATION CARTERETAND 














99 GOWER. STREET 


By WILSON HARRIS 8/6 net 
RAYMOND MORTIMER (New Statesman): “ This 


volume, apart from all .its intrinsic merits, is valuable 
because it so faithfully represents one historic type of 
English temperament . . . Mr. Wilson Harris speaks 
for a section of the public that has played a signal part 
in our history, and whose influence is much greater than 
electoral statistics would suggest.” 


SUN OVER THE PALMS 


By PASCHOAL CARLOS MAGNO 10s. net 


Times Literary Supplement: “The novel is free and 
flowing in manner and certainly communicates something 
of the atmosphere of a slum quarter of Rio de Janeiro, 
just outside the city.” 


SOUTH LODGE 


Reminiscences of Violet Hunt, Ford Madox Ford, 
and ‘The English Review’ Circle. 











BY DRAWING 
By D. D. SAWER 


Miss Sawer is an exceptional 
eacher of long experience and un- 
imited understanding of children. 
Her book is mainly about drawing, 
but it is really an encyclopedia of 
the theory and practice of educa- 
tion. It is the most inspiring book 
on education | have read.”'—George 
Sampson. Illustrated. 65. net. 


NEWCASTLE 


By BASIL WILLIAMS 


The author strikes a new balance 
between the lordly statesman and 
great orator, and the fussy, intrigu- 
ing and persistent electioneer-in- 
chief ofthe times. The book will 
be welcomed by students and also 
by the many who are interested in 
history. 2 plates. /5s. net. 
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By DOUGLAS GOLDRING Illustrated 15¢. net 

Birmingham Post: “An absorbing book, which is also 
a real contribution to our picture of the literary world 
during the last forty years. . .. Mr. Goldring has 
provided valuable material for later historians,and given 
us in the meanwhile an extremely vivid picture, while 
raising some uncomfortable questions.” 


Constable 
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if we know something of Salazar. That is of course all the more 
difficult to do, since a man who is of the same stamp as the great 
leaders of each past century, back to at least the twelfth, naturally 
baffles our categories when he appears in a black suit amidst the 
technicalities of our own day. 

Salazar’s life story is not very interesting; in fact, there is no 
story, except the excellent one about the way in which he came to 
power. But Portugal’s story is as interesting as that of any nation 
in Europe teday, and Salazar’s interpretation of it in doctrine and 
action, that is in his speeches and in the record of his administration, 
is not only interesting but of immediate practical relevance to all 
who are facing the question, “ If not plain Communism or plain 
Fascism, then what, but precisely what?” For Portugal he has 
definitely renounced both (the latter more definitely than many 
people think), and for his alternative the last thing he could con- 
template was “Democracy.” That meant, and still means in 
Portugal, a state of being “severed from its traditions, its beliefs, 
governed by a personnel improvised by political favouritism ; with 
its education in the hands of pedants, its religion in those of 
atheists ; with its police assassins, a parliamentary majority of nin- 
compoops, a ministry of crazy enthusiasts, a bureaucracy of ne’er-do- 
wells, and a diplomatic corps of dilettanti.” (Ramalho Ortigao.) 
No, as Col. Egerton says: “ The question is not whether Portugal 
is politically democratic or not, but whether human rights are 
secured there. .. .” 

The régime of Portugal, which is authoritarian but explicitly not 
totalitarian, has its uncompromising ideals—they are in the main 
those of the Papal Encyclicals dealing with social policy—and 
Salazar’s expressed dedication to “truth” naturally leads him to 
restrain unbridled Press discussion of matters on which full in- 
formation may not be available. In spite of this consequence of his 
avowed dictatorship, there is more independence and discussion in 
the Press of Portugal today than there was im that of Yugoslavia 
under what was not admitted to be the dictatorship of Prince Paul. 
Is such restraint necessarily a misfortune? The question is worth 
asking when we try to judge the Portugal of Salazar, and to con- 
sider dispassionately the technique of the good society. 

The danger of such a noble experiment as that of Salazar is perhaps 
that it may not be able to stand up to world economics based on 
vast and still unrealised powers of abundance. The Age of Plenty 
which was upon us by the end of the previous Worid War will be 
potentially more plentiful than ever, and material recovery even 
from the destruction of the present orgy may, be relatively quick. 
Can nations (which means individuals) adapt themselves to so drastic 
and necessary a revolution without losing in the process what ‘Salazar 
sets as the ideal?: “ to make our fields more fertile without silencing 
the happy songs of the girls who labour in them ; to weave our cotton 
or our wool in the most modern looms without introducing the 
thread of class hatred, without driving the old patriarchal spirit from 
the workshop or the factory.” 

This is not simply reaction and sentimentalism, as the hard-boiled 
must object ; it corresponds to the reality of deep human needs which 
must be satisfied. The fact that this is so justifies a rather long book 
pitched entirely in the key of approval. Perhaps the picture is not 
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perfectly complete ; but differences which might be indicated betwee, 
theory and practice in Portugal are unimportant by comparison with 
the recognisable values in what Salazar stands for. 

DanriEL SUTHERLAND, 


The Persuasive Voice 

Voice of Civilisation: An Enquiry into Advertising. 
Thompson. (Muller. 7s. 6d.) 

THE editor of English in Schools has given us an extremely able 
and well-balanced account of the effect of advertising upon civilisg 
tion. Although his title is ironic, Mr. Thompson has taken care 
not to give the case against advertising before reminding us of the 
claims advanced on its behalf by advertising experts; indeed, his 
method is largely one of deflating such claims by fair and con. 
vincing comments upon carefully chosen (and sometimes amusing) 
quotations. He plunges into the past, too, as far back as Alexander 
the Paphlagonian who “sold the world’s first patent medicing 
Cytmis, which according to his biographer, Lucian, was mere goats 
fat... .” As an epigraph to his section on the Past, Mr. Thomp- 
son quotes a nineteenth-century advertisement for port-wine; 
“Pure as the tears which fall upon a sister’s grave.” . 

It is a timely book, because, as Mr. Thompson observes.on p. 163, 
“we find in war time that we are living reasonably well on mainly 
rationed and unadvertised foods . .. we have seen advertising ¢ 
the persuasive kind greatly decrease in our newspapers; and it 
not easy to see why any advertising should return, except th 
genuinely informative and desirable kind. If the present healthy 
clearing is to continue, there will be a much better chance fo 
informative advertising, and the medium as a whole may recover 
some of the credit that it has lost through abuse.” 

If the abuse does return, Mr. Thompson implies, one antidote if 
surely to teach our children, as a regular part of school training, 
recognise instantly the difference between the kind of advertising 
which seeks only to give information and the kind which seeks 
persuade people, by an impressive and often totally irrelevant state: 
ment, to buy things they don’t really need and sometimes can’t 
afford. Such training is being done in a few schools ; at its simplest 
it can hardly be done too early; and such books as Mr. Thompson's 
(there aren’t very many of them) should meanwhile find a way 
into every Sixth Form library. The non-scholastic part of the 
country can be grateful to Mr. Thompson for giving them a well 
documented and extremely amusing account of an “ industry” 
which the public as a whole knows too little about. We can bé 
grateful, too, that Britain has not reached such “heights” of 
advertising as the United States, and that the B.B.C. has not suc 
cumbed to the appeal of this glorified racket. ' 

R. C. CHURCHILL. 


‘**Land of Comfort’”’ 


Greenland. By Vilhjalmar Stefansson. (Harrap. 12s. 6d.) 
Mr. STEFANSSON is the author of many books on the far north, 
including The Friendly Arctic (1921) and Unsolved Mysseriee a 
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the Arctic (1939)—a book as fascinating as its title suggests, | 
far more authoritative. An Icelander by ancestry, though born ij! 
Manitoba, he writes with a profound conviction that life within 
the Arctic Circle can be not merely tolerable, but positively enjoy! 
able. He has two theories which he seldom misses an opportunity! 
of advancing: the ftrst concerns the disappearance of the early) 
Icelandic settlements in Greenland, the second asserts that good! 
health in the Arctic depends on eating plenty of fresh meat. 
both subjects he has a good deal of support from other authorities,| 
and at all times, even when riding one of these hobby-horses, he 
writes temperately and clearly. His new book offers as clear 
reliable a picture of the history, geography and ethnography of 
Greenland as one could wish for in 240 pages. Greenland stretch 
from a latitude south of the Shetlands to somewhere slightly 
of Spitzbergen ; about one-sixth of the whole—that is to say, 
area as large as Great Britain—is free from permanent snow il 
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Mr. Stefansson reminds us, the Norsemen under Erik the 
who settled on the east coast in 986 found rather more grass 
the Mormons found in Utah in 1847. Erik the Red named 
country Green Land: it was called “Land of Desolation” 
John Davis in 1586, but “Land of Comfort” by James Hall in 1606 
Mr. Stefansson argues cogently that Pytheas of Massilia (Mar 
seilles) probably came in sight of the Greenland coast somewh 
about 325 B.C., and quotes Sir Clements Markham for the convi 
tion that a large Massilian ship was “larger and more seaworth 
than the crazy litte Santa Maria with which, eighteen h 
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Just Published. 


CORNER DOCTOR 


By GEORGE WONSON VANDEGRIFT, M.D. 
A fascinating and human biography about a re- 
markable physician and his still more remarkable 
medical methods, 15/- net 





INSIDES OUT 


By JOHN MASON BROWN 
Illustrated by Hirschfeld 


A most witty and exhilarating history of an 

eminent dramatic critic’s remarkably intimate 

venture with his doctors. A tonic for everyone. 
7/6 net 


COLONEL’S LADY 


By LEONORA STARR 


“Leonora Starr writes well of the daily life of an 
officer’s wife in India, Her pen pictures have a 
basis in accurate observation, she has a fine sense 
of humour and tells some excellent stories.” —The 
Times Literary Supplement, 7/6 net 














A. L. ROWSE 
THE SPIRIT OF ENGLISH HISTORY 


This book gives the essence of this coyntry’s story 
—all that is absolutely necessary to know to 
understand its development and its achievement. 
Mr. Rowse’s aim has been to make that story 
intelligible ; not to cumber it with irrelevant 
detail, but to bring out the really significant 
developments, the forces and factors, the out- 
standing figures and events which have made 
Britain what she is in the world. [7s 6d net} 


ern, 


WILLIAM PLOMER 
DOUBLE LIVES 


Besides outlining his own origins and perceptions 
and, as he says, “‘ some aspects ’’ of his life and 
opinions and emergence as a writer during the 
first twenty-five years of his existence, Mr. Plomer 
has been concerned with larger issues and a variety 
of other people. In these pages may be found that 
“unmistakable disclosure of complete persons ’”’ 
for which his fiction has been praised. [9s 6d net} 
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QUITE TRUE—BUT UNFORTUNATELY, OWING TO 
the scarcity of paper (remember, publishers are 
using only 374°, of their pre-war consum ption) 
it is impossible always to print sufficiently large 
editions to meet the ever-increasing demand for 


books of all kinds. 


Be patient—your book may be available again 
shortly. Meanwhile, choose another one from your 
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exchange of your Book Tokens because a particular 
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worth two in the press! 
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An English Library —a 2/- guide to 
1,300 Classics—will make Book Token 
exchanging prompt and easy. “The value 
of the book is immeasurably greater than 
its size or price. . . . A diverting com- 
panion and an almost infallible guide.” 

—Howard Spring in Country Life. 
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years afterwards, Columbus discovered the New World.” But was 
Pytheas the first European to see Greenland, and was Columbus 
the first discoverer of the New World ? Mr. Stefansson is inclined 
to think not. The Irish in their curraghs certainly reached Iceland 
very early in the history of exploration—perhaps earlier than 
Pytheas—and Dicuil talks of a party of Irish monks reaching frozen 
sea a day’s sail beyond Iceland, which could bring them well within 
sight of Greenland. And where was the coast which Leif, son of 
Erik the Red, named “ Vinland”” when he landed there in A.D. 1000 
and discovered “ wineberries,” “ self-sown wheat” and various kinds 
of trees, including maples? Mr. Stefansson, giving reasons to 
believe that the Icelandic word Sudar meant south-west rather than 
south, makes his own contribution to what he rightly calls “the 
voluminous, tangled and on the whole fruitless Vinland controversy.” 
On the more recent exploration of Greenland—the decay of the 
Icelandic settlements, the voyages of Frobisher, Davis, Hall, Hudson 
and Baffin, Egedes’ search for the last settlements in the eighteenth 
century, and then the charting of the North and West Coasts— 
Mr. Stefansson writes clearly and vividly, and towards the end of 
his book he gives an account of the economy of modern Greenland. 
In 1940, the total population was 17,500, of whdém 500 were 
Europeans. The principal exports included marble and cryolite ; 
the principal imports, apart from ammunition and hunting imple- 
ments, were tobacco and coffee. Finally, Mr. Stefansson discusses 
the strategic importance of the country: “If the Germans are on 
the Inland Ice then they are keeping it a secret: if our side has 
discovered the Germans up there then we have not yet been told 
of it.” It would certainly not be physically impossible for the 
Germans, using air transport, to establish a meteorological station in 
Greenland and send reports back by beam-wireless via Spitzbergen. 
MICHAEL ROBERTS. 


A Great Foundation 
Trinity College. By G. M. Trevelyan,O.M. (Cambridge University 
Press. 6s.) 

Trinity CoLLeGe, Cambridge,-is the largest college in either univer- 
sity, and can make a strong claim to be considered the greatest. In 
nothing has it been more fortunate than in its recent Masters, 
Montagu Butler, J. J. Thomson and, today, George Macaulay 
Trevelyan. None in the long line is better qualified to be the College’s 
chronicler than Dr. Trevelyan, and in this modest volume-he has 
wedded conciseness to comprehensiveness with a skill that would 
be remarkable if it were not characteristic. The story begins with 
the amalgamation of the old King’s Hall and Michaelhouse into the 
new College of the Holy and Undivided Trinity in 1546, and ends 
(apart from a brief epilogue) with the nineteenth century. Every 
college in Oxford and Cambridge is rich in history, but Trinity has 
a longer and a greater tale to tell than most. It is by no means 
always a tale of prosperity or of harmony; the conflict between 
Bentley, as Master, and a solid phalanx of the Fellows was fought 
with a pertinacity and protracted for a duration unprecedented then 
and never likely to be paralleled hereafter. ° 

It is a story, inevitably, of great men. To catalogue them would be 
merely wearisome. The Master appears to put Newton at the head 














THE PRIVATE ENTERPRISE Group IDEA For ELECTRICITY SUPPLY 
“Me 
Af a... 
ool there was 





WHEN, in 1800, Henry Bell 
tried to interest the Government in 
the ridiculous idea of Steam vessels 
he was officially rebuffed and his ‘ very 
pretty scheme’ publicly ridiculed. But : 
he persisted im his madness and per- ae 
suaded other fools to provide cap- ’ 
ital. Twelve years later he launched 
his first steam ship on the Clyde. 
Weat Edmundsons don’t pretend that 
our own achievement is as important 
as that of Henry Bell. But the fact 
remains that we've re-organised the 
distribution of electricity to a quarter 
of the total area of England and 


EDMUNDSONS ELECTRICITY CORPORATION 


A Private Enterprise serving, through sixteen companies, a quarter of the area of England and Wales. 


Wales, greatly improved the service 
and in mainly rural districts brought 
prices down below those ruling in 
many built-up areas. 

It just goes to show that now, as in 
the past, individual enterprise has 
the power of bringing great benefits 
to large numbers of people. 
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of them all, and no one is likely to contest that judgement. Some. 
thing of whet it means to speak of Trinity as dives avum jig 
indicated in an almost casual footnote on a paragraph describing 
the location of Newton’s rooms: 

** The staircase is a good one; Macaulay occupied the ground-floor 
rooms next the Chapel and Thackeray the set opposite. Newton's 
rooms were afterwards occupied by Lightfoot, Jebb and Frazer of the 
Golden Bough. They are those now occupied by Professor Broad.” 

But there is much more here than a gallery of great men. Of the 
tens of thousands of undergraduates who have trodden Trinity's 
courts through the centuries it has fallen to only a few to achieve 
real greatness. But they have all been members of a great society, 
rooted in the past but adapting itself always to the needs of the 
changing present. That society the Master, whom it has made and 
who has helped to make it, has pictured incomparably well. 













































H. W. H. 
Fiction 
Gideon Plianish. By Sinclair Lewis. (Cape. 9s. 6d.) 
The Time Between. By Gale Wilhelm. (Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d.) 
Sun Over the Palms. By Paschoal Carlos Magno. (Constable. 10s.) 


IF it’s entertainment you’re after, Sinclair Lewis has long been one 
of the names ; and the best of him is that when he isn’t being so 
good as all that, he is still just about ten times better to read than 
most of the great pack of successful present-day novelists. His 
publishers tell us that this time, in Gideon Planish, he is “ swinging 
from the floor.” I wouldn’t know what that means, but it suggests 
to me the rather depressing news—which cannot be what is 
intended?—that he is down for the count, but still making some 
sort of effort. In fact he is nothing of the sort, but standing upright 
and at his ease in this new novel, and punching away with much of 
his customary contempt at the follies, greeds and vanities of his 
fellow-countrymen. 

Yet Gideon Planish is neither such, a terrible assault on evil as 
Elmer Gantry was, nor is it, by any possible slackening of comparison, 
another Babbitt. It is, however, a forthright, lively portrait— 
painted with that unrestrained exasperation which, if it is a weak. 2 
ness, is such a vitalising one in this author; it is a study—from i. In 
college days in the Middle West to late middle age, Pearl Harbour 7. N 
and his wife’s nagging dream of a penthouse apartment—of a little}, z 
ignorant, bright, preposterous go-getter, who, with some near squeaks, J re 
does pretty well out of his ignoble little wits, and yet is left a bit PM 


OaexH’nna =: 


SRS © uw 


wistful, somehow puzzled in case there is something wrong with am 

him, wondering vaguely what the catch is. ... The book begins'fs. 4 

extremely well, and goes on being very good indeed for about halfway 5 ry 

through, but then, alas, we grow tired of Gideon’s cautious little Ts 
1 


climb—here a “raise” of a hundred dollars, there a bribe of two! hy 
hundred—among all his lunatic committees, bodies of “ organisators” J ho; 
who sell religion, philosophy, ideology or what-have-you, by corre- 
spondence, subscription, threat and every known trick of flapdoodle. 
The committees and their crassness grow monotonous, and we afe §1. “A 
fed then far too heavily ; but the dishonest, eager, chubby Gideon It's 
himself, hisawwarm, loving wife—the kindest slave-driver ever and called fj, He’ 
Peony—and their domestic life, with its slowly-mounting need of 
this and that, its dreadful materialism and the faithful kindness which I& < 
keeps it sweet for both partners—all of this is excellently done, s 
excellently that—while we do not forgive, and in fact we skip, some 
of the overdone committees and their humours—we do forgive 
Mr. Lewis for allowing some uncertainty, some softness to invade 
the conception of his hero with which he set out so boldly on the 
first page. 
The Time Between relates, in terse and economical mode, the 
story of an emotional relationship between an American flying- 
man and his girl. Between his release from hospital after an aif 
crash and his return to the Air Force lie ten days and nights 
Because of this rigid limitation in time the force and tension ¢ 
Dick’s love for Marion and hers for him is offered to us withou! 
as it were, any relaxation, any of those interludes for rest or play} 
or laughter that in normal existence are an integral part of humag 
relationships. But there is now no normal existence for any of 
us, and perhaps least of all for lovers. The terrible sense of thisiis 
conveyed in the pages of The Time Between, and if there @e 
moments when the author seems to draw perilously near to tt 
subtle form of sentimentality that lies in deliberate understatement, § 
there are other times when she achieves a deeply moving reality, 3B) 
when Dick sees the child whose father was killed and whose mothe 
took her life in despair, and thinks: “ You’re what’s left. You're al 
that’s left to show he inhabited the globe.” There is no trag 
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ending to the story of the ten days that Dick and Marion spe ah 
together. The tragedy is implicit in the ten days—The Tim) 
Between. 






Sun Over the Palms comes from South America. It is the first 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 242 























Some. [A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
yum. is ‘ution of this week’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 
wash’ Sosember gth. Envelopes should be received not later than first post that day and 
cribing 1 bear wpe word “ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 24d. stamp. 
jutions must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 
d he solution and the name of the winner will be pub'ished in the following issue.] 
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g some 
upright ACROSS 8. A silver lining wouldn’t be quite 
nuch of . good enough for her. (4, 6.) 
of his #2? : one poet .. » the pomp of 4... Sins’ seasonal accompaniment, accord- 
power. —— : , ing to Swinburne. 
5. Englishman's companion on tropical 1, General knowledge isn’t in his line. 
evil as noonday expeditions. | . : 15. Pansy’s obviously taken digitalis. 
parison, 9 — — oo! = no 18. He could be rough in confusion. 
chances with their unned rations! 19. I get a leg twisted—but am never- 
rtrait— fre. Constrain. ‘ bird theless nimble. _ 
2 weak- a a saa al ao aienas 22. Irishman, location unstated, but 
y—from . Introduce before a dilemma. P | 
: 4. sen. 
tarbour Aad Se bird looks pale when 26. Half half and half for a laugh. 
: sings this. ’ : : 
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+» 421. Minor tintinnabulation in Dickens. , . 240 
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of two # Whence issues the _ instruction, 
; » “Home, James, and don’t spare the 
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we ate gu “A man of —— and _forward- 
Gideon looking mind.” (Wordsworth.) 
1 2. It’s a matter of principle here. 
d called 3. He'll doubtless provide the key to the 
solution. 
need of 4. No stagnant water here. 
s which fe So ale is found in a plant. 
Jone, 90 97: Where two do the work of one. 


















ad, Heathfield, Sussex. 


SOLUTION ON NOVEMBER 12th 


The winner of Crossword No. 240 is A. 


M. S.itnn, Longview, Hailsham 























HEALING THROUGH RESEARCH 





With the clinical resources of the largest Cancer- 
treating Hospital in the Empire, research into 
Cancer is unremittingly pursued at the Christie 
Hospital, Manchester. Funds are urgently required 
and your donation earmarked “Cancer Research” 


will be gratefully acknowledged. 





CHRISTIE CANCER HOSPITAL 
AND HOLT RADIUM INSTITUTE 
MANCHESTER 20. 
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“When 
your 
tobacco 


smokes hot — 








_f, - & take my advice 
and cool it down with Grand Cut” 


rrand Cut 


2 oz. for 5/- 


Obviously a pipe of GRAND CUT alone 
smokes even cooler and more slowly 


ISSUED BY GODFREY PHILLIPS LTD. IN THEIR 100th YEAR 
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novel of a Brazilian poet and playwright, who wrote it in English—a 
very considerable achievement. It is a large, lively, warm-hearted 
tale of life in a fantastic, bohemian slum of Rio de Janeiro ; it has 
a great many characters, the chief being a little Italian tailor called 
Chico, his Italian wife Josefa and their eight children—and round 
them are grouped in a great crowd all the probable friends, servants, 
neighbours, admirers and so on of a populous place. The tale is 
set in 1917-18, and there are a great assortment of episodes, most of 
them having moods of gaiety, passion, sentiment or sorrow which 
we feel to be true to the characters involved in them ; with Latin 
warmth and picturesqueness the author celebrates the mercies and 
troubles of the poor, the dreams of the young, and in general, 
courage, neighbourliness, tolerance, intelligence, and that especial 
vitality of people steeped all their lives in sunlight. But the style 
of narration is old-fashioned, and the sentiments, though impeccable 


in kindness, are conventional and without subtlety or freshness. 
Kate O'BRIEN. 


Shorter Notice 


Essays and Studies by Members of the English Association. Vol. 28, 

1942. Collected by R. W. Chapman. (Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d.» 
ONE approaches a collection af this kind with reverence. (How 
can one reviewer hope to assess the valuable contributions of seven 
specialists?) In this case the reverence soon turns to bland astonish- 
ment. Thus V. H. Collins on The Love Poetry of Thomas Hardy: 
“The number of Hardy’s poems to be dealt with at that time was 
510. Of these nearly 200 fell into the category of love. ... When I 
saw Hardy shortly afterwards I showed him this summary. He 
made no comment on the number of poems in the love column.” ... 
Hardy’s silence may well have been the most polite tribute he could 
pay to the misplaced ingenuity of Mr. Collins. Of course, there 
is a place for factual scaffolding, for other kinds of criticism 
besides creative appreciation, but surely intelligent men should 
abandon this pointless totting up? The other surprising contribu- 
tion to the book is J. A. Chapman’s plea for using Shakespeare’s 
sonnets as marching songs. “ They are read best when the matter 
spoken of is also before the eyes as when the words are— 

“Full many a glorious morning have I seen,” &c. 

The most interesting paper is, perhaps, Dr. Tillyard’s on The 
Action of Comus, with its suggestion that neither. Comus’s nor the 
lady’s speeches on the subject of chastity are meant to be right. 
“In a university disputation an undergraduate might be called 
upon to support either side of a debated question: he was not 
expected to say what he happened to think himself. . . . It may 
be that this habit of impartiality helped him to make his Comus 
put his case so well. . . . Comus advocates incontinence ; the Lady 
advocates abstinence. The Attendant Spirit gives the solution 
advocating the Aristotelian middle course which for the Lady is the 
right one; and it is marriage.” This conclusion is réached by a 
subtle examination of the meaning Milton put on the Garden of 
Adonis, and Dr. Tillyard is so well versed in Miltonic studies that 
his theory carries weight. The other papers are on Balder Dead, an 
addition to the canon of Johnson’s writings, Aldred the Scribe 
and Harmonious Jones, the eighteenth-century orientalist and jurist. 
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Christianity 
has to be practical. at sanan os 


It must express itself in action. During the winter, we shall carry on, 
come what may, in our ministrations to the poor of Stepney, from toddlers 
to Granrtfés and Grandfathers. Our Services, Class Meetings and 
Sunday Schools will be held; the work of our Doctors will continue; our 
Social Department will be at work, as it is now, distributing clothing, boots 
and shoes, blankets, etc., and, if it is again necessary, our workers will be 
ready to hélp in first-aid, in Air-raid Shelters, in running emergency 
mobile Canteens and in Medical Service. 
Christianity could not be more practical, but it costs money. Will you become 
a friend of the Mission and send cheque to help us? The address is: 
The Rev. Percy Ineson, Superintendent of 

1, BROMLEY STREET, 


COMMERCIAL ROAD, STEPNEY, E.1 
Send pospeeed for free copy of 
The East End Star, the Mis- 
sion’s monthly magazine of 


| 
MISSION Soetiqationg, articles and pictures 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


AT various points it is now possible to discern the infitence of 
the improving course of. war events on the nation’s financial 
machinery. As I emphasised here last week, the tempo is quicken. 
ing in the new capital issues market, and the gradual increase jn 
the supply of industrial securities which this development connotes 
is undoubtedly one of several explanations why the rise in Stock 
Exchange prices is slowing down. There can be no question, at 
this stage, of any substantial offerings of new industrial capital, but 
what is now happening is a straw in the wind. So, too, is the 
Treasury’s announcement of its decision to release some of the 
blocked sterling which has been tied up by official restrictions as 
a result of war-time conditions. It is no secret that the ban on 
transfers, necessitated by the state of sterling in the crisis years, 
has caused a good deal of irritation among the holders of these frozeq 
pounds. There will be widespread approval, therefore, of the new 
arrangements under which the majority of payments which until 
now have had to be made to blocked accounts will in future be 
transferable. The amount involved is about £6,000,000, and i 
mainly sterling in American ownership, the bulk of which wil 
probably be transferred into dollars. It is not so much the amount 
as the decision which matters. The logical inference is that th 
position of sterling has been improving and that the authorities have 
taken such a view of the outlook as to feel justified in relaxing some 
of their own stringent regulations. It is all to the good that contrd 
should be relaxed a step at a time as and when conditions allow, 


STORES DEALS EXPLAINED 

Shareholders in the Great Universal Stores will read their branch’s 
circular on the subject of dealings between the company and variow 
directors with mixed feelings. While it is shown that the net profit 
made by the director vendors was small in relation to the total sum 
involved, the names, of the businesses turned over are omitted and 
no mention is made of any independent valuations. Perhaps th: 
board will be prevailed upon to give more information on thes¢ 
points at the forthcoming annual meeting. Meantime, shareholder 
will doubtless be impressed by the company’s financial record which 
has been achieved’ mainly through the business ability of the 
managing director who has profited by the deals in question, Genius 
has its price, and nobody will grudge paying it so long as it delivers 
the goods and conforms to the accepted rules of the game. One 
cannot help feeling, however, that in this case the shareholders weré 
entitled to know what arrangement existed between the company 
and its managing director. If, as now seems clear, he was em: 
powered to build up and sell businesses to the company, the share: § ¢ 
holders should have been asked to approve in the first place. a 3% 
folly of not seeking such approval has now been demonstrated. ~ | 


A POST-WAR LOCK-UP 
Among the low-priced shares in the building trade which shouk §é 
pay to put away for after the war is Brick Investments 1s, ordinarj 9; 
around 1s. 43d. This company is substantially interested ir B* 
Bletchley Flettons and controls Yorkshire Amalgamated Products 
No dividends on the ordinary capital have been paid since 1939 Bs 
but the payments on the preference capital, although not fully By 
covered by earnings, have been kept up to date. From the asset! §* 
standpoint the ordinary shares look a good proposition in that tht} » 
company’s investments, at June 30th, had a market value of £217,216 § * 
Deducting the £164,322 of preference capital, there was a surplu § » 
of £53,000 appreciable to the £51,391 of ordimary, or over Is. if: 
share. Apart from the investments, -however, the company had] \« 
other assets valued in the balance-sheet at over £86,000, equivalent } = 
to another 1s. 9d. a share, so that the total book value of the 
Is. ordinaries is about 2s. 9d. Brickmakers’ profits may well be regu 
lated after the war, but the odds seem to be in favour of reasonably 
satisfactory profits being earned. On that assumption these highly- B+ 
geared ordinaries should come out well. 






















The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owmmg 
to war conditions are advertised in this journal should not be taken 
as an indication that they are necéssarily available for export. 


————_ 
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| THE PASSAGE OF THE YEARS 
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— was a time when this | tive and useful, for it is not until 
15-h.p. Singer was the very latest | 1938 (when you might have 
thing in horseless carriages and an thought her life had ended) that 
object of some considerable pride | we hear of hernext. Notasa prized 
to her owner. That was in 1907. | museumexhibit but bowling along 
For the next thirty years we must | the high roads at over 30 m.p.h. to 
assume that her life was both ac- | win at rallies and gymkhanas ! 


NOW WHAT IS IT ABOUT THE SINGER ? 
Why is it so many people who bought a Singer once, 
insisted that each subsequent car must also be a Singer ? 
Perhaps the secret is that the same skill which made that 
Singer of 1907 such a champion is put into every car we make. 


SINGER 


Manufacturers of Automobiles for nearly half a century 


SINGER MOTORS LIMITED + COVENTRY AND BIRMINGHAM 
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KEEP H/M UNDER YOUR THUMB 

The Squander Bug is the Dictator of 
Spending. Here’s another Axis partner to 
be squashed: do it by putting all you can 
each week into War Savings. 


SAVINGS CERTIFICATES @ DEFENCE BONDS @ POST OFFICE AND TRUSTEE SAVINGS BANKS 





Issued by the National Savings Committee 
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to 4 months. There are no 
“ drugs’ in SEROCALCIN— 
it is perfectly safe both for 
adults and children. 


Do you expect 


A COLD 


this winter ? 


Proved by Tests 


Tests by Doctors in private 
practice, Hospitals and Factories 
have established the claims made 
for SEROCALCIN and confirm 
its ability to give successful 
results in 80 per cent. of cases. 











3% 
OR many people, winter brings a 
long succession of heavy colds. 
If you suffer in this way, you will 
be interested in SEROCALCIN, an 
immunising course of which gives 
freedom from colds in the majority 
of cases. 


Supplies and Prices 


Hospitals, Schools, Munition Fac- 
tories and export trade have first 
claim on supplies, but most 
Chemists have adequate stocks. 
The immunising course of 
SEROCALCIN (Reg. Trade Mark) 
costs 8/5}, including tax. Industrial 
and School Medical Officers, nurses, 
welfare workers, Labour Officers 
and interested members of the 
public are invited to write for a 
booklet “ Immunity from Colds,” 
which will be sent on receipt of 
1d. stamp. 


' How it is done 


SEROCALCIN acts by stimulating 
the natural defence powers of the 
‘ body. It enhances the resistive 
capacity against invading organisms 
that cause colds and prevents a cold 
before it happens. 


For existing colds, too 


Si 
imple and Safe If you already have a cold, 
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The immunising course consists of 
60 SEROCALCIN tablets taken at 
the rate of two daily for thirty 
consecutive days. In 80 per cent. 
of cases this course gives immunity 
against colds for a period of 3 


SEROCALCIN will probably clear 
it up in 48 to 72 hours. The dose 
for this purpose is three tablets three 
times daily, and a small treatment 
pack of 20 Tablets (price 3/4} inc. 





tax) is now available. 


SEROCALCIN PREVENTS COLDS — 


HARWOODS 


LABORATORIES 
Rickmansworth Road, Watford, Herts. 


LIMITED 











IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND 


(incor porated by Roya. Charter, 1939) 

Patron—HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—THE RT. HON VISCOUNT HALIFAX. K.G., P.C. 
Chairman of the Council—F PROFESSOR H. R. DEAN, M.D., F.R,C.P. 

The Fund was founded in 1902 under the direction of the Royal 
College of Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons 
of England and is governed by representatives of many medical and 
scientific institutions. It is a centre for research and information 
on Cancer and carries on continuous and systematic investigations in 
up-to-date laboratories at Mill Hiil. Our knowledge has so increased 

that the disease is now curable in ever greater numbers. 
LEGACIES, DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS are urgently needed 
for the maintenance and extension of our work, 

Subscriptions should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, Sir Holhurt 
Waring, Bt., at Royal College.of Surgeons, Lincoin’s Inn Fields, 


London, W.C.2. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 
1 hereby bequeath the sum of to the Imperial Cancer Researcn rund 
(Treasurer, Sir Holburt Waring, Bt.) at Royal College of Surgeons of Engiand, 
Lincoin’s Inn Pields, London W.O.2, for the purpose of Scientific reh, and | 
direct that the Treasurer's veceipt shali be a good discharge for such } 
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PERSONAL 


WIDOW, who may have one child, is required to 
i take charge of house and care for young motherless 
family Aged not more than thirty-three, she should 
be fit and enjoy hard work which is worth doing. The 
other essential qualification is that she is a lady, sweet and 
kind, and loves little children, but the following attributes 
are looked for: gay but not frivolous; intelligent but not 
intellectual ; keen but not earnest; silent but not stupid. 
Please send particulars of experience, education and tastes.— 
Box No. A.9o7. 
1ANCER SUFFERER 315/43 
( dependent on mother and sister. Extra nourishment 
needed Please help Jewellery gratefully received.— 
NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CANCER 2(S), Cheam 
Court, Cheam, Surrey. 
‘LOCHES WORK MIRACLES, writes a user. They 
( double your crops, save weeks of growing time, 
provide fresh Vegetables the year round. Send for List.— 
Cuase Lrp., Dept. E.G., Chertsey 
*tHRONIC INVALID, aged 56, bed-ridden for 16 years- 
( Entirely maintained by this Association. Help 
urgently needed for her heavy medical expenses. (Case 218) 
Appeal “ S.” Dutstressep GenTLeroux’s Arp ASSOCIATION, 
74 Brook Green, W.6 
| UTTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND is learned in 
twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for 
first lesson to S. R. Burren, 92, Great Russell St., W.C.1. 
| ee ne THE LEADER: Guy’s Hospital, S.E.1, 
acknowledges with gratitude 250,000,000 records 
on 1,000 miles of used film from the Midland Bank for 
Guy’s film salvage. Your old films and negatives will 
also help the national effort if sent to APPEAL SECRETARY, 
AVE YOU “A LITERARY BENT ” ?—Develop it 
profitably through personal tuition at the LONDON 
SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM. Training in Journalism, 
Short Stories, Article Writing, Poetry, Radio Plays. Each 
course now offered at HALF FEES. Personal coaching by 
correspondence.—Write for free advice and to 
Prospectus Dept., L.S.J., 57 Gordon Square, London, 
W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 
] ITERARY AND HISTORICAL WORK desired by 
4 expert typist, with experience 17th and 18th century 
MSS. Usual charges.—Mars. TuUpor, Park Water, White- 
parish, Salisbury. 
ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. 1s. 3d., carbon 
4 copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Muss N. McFAartane (C.), 
The Study, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 
» ' ] ] At the Royal Cancer Hospital available 
i. ° e resources are being extended to the 
utmost limits. The work of Treatment and Research, 
despite the War, continues unabated i 


But the mounting 
costs threaten to impede our way to success. 


Single woman 


RELIEF, 


Thousands 
of pounds have to be spent yearly to keep our doors always 
open to unfortunate sufferers. Will you please help us 
in this humane task? Please send a gift to the Secretary. 
THE ROYAL CANCER HOSPITAL (FREE), 
FutwHaM Roap, LonpDon, S.W.3. 
Q YBIL RANG, Literary Typist. MSS. promptly and 
‘ intelligently copied. Long experience. Moderate 
charges. 17, Hampstead Hill Gardens, London, N.W.3. 
(Hampstead 3854). 
Nae 5 MUCH extra nourishment in BERMALINE 
BREAD. It restores energy, invariably remedies 
digestive troubles, and pleases everyone because it is so 
delicious. Will help save Shipping, too. Ask Baker, or 
write BeRMALINe, Fairley St., Glasgow, S.W.1. 
\ *ANTED.—Model and Toy Railways, Trix, Hornby, 
Bassett and others, electric, clockwork or steam; 
large or small outfits; also Meccano Construction Outfits 
and anything of interest to the younger generation. Full 
particulars and i required ; cheque by return. Have 
also FOR SALE large stocks of the above; stamp with 


requirements.——-BOTTERILLS, Models Department, High 

Street, Canvey, Essex. 

j ’ANTED.—Piano Accordions and other musical 
instruments. Full particulars and price required. 

Cheque by return, Have also FOR SALE large stocks o: 

the above, stamp with requirements.—BOTTERILLS, Music 

Department, High Street, Canvey, Essex. 

\ TANTED Encyclopaedia Britannica, 14th ; 
Children’s, 10 vols.; Chambers’ recent. Highest 


prices paid.—Foy.es, 121, Charing Cross Road, W.C.2. 

Gerrard 5660. 

\ ’ATCHES WANTED. New, Old, Disused, Out of 
Order. Top prices paid. Send Registered. Cash 

or offer by return.—KAY’S (SN), 19 Hopwood Avenue, 

Manchester, 4. 

\ JRITE FOR PROFIT.—Send for free booklet.— 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 





(Incorporated by Royal Charter. 1835.) contribution to Post-War Policy. 7 
Head Office : 1; . wa* 
4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, Brilliantly interweaves tradition and 
LONDON, E.C.2. eee, we 

Paid up Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve Fund, Stimulating, provocative, yet practical. 
£2,500,000; Currency Reserve, £2,000,000; Reserve INHALANT 
Liability of Proprietors under the Charter, £4,500,000. Booksellers or Post Free 1/-. 

fhe Bank, which has numerous Branches through. ° 
out Australia and New Zealand, issues Telegraphic PATRIA PRESS, LTD. Wi stop at Cc 
Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, a!so Circular a : > e 
Credits and Travellers’ Cheques issued. Deposits 168, Regent St., W.1 a Little ees a 
for fixed periods teceived. 
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shaving at 











its best 
: 
F <4 
i : al b 
: including d : 
i ; Purchase Tax 3 . each 3 
E Obtainable only from Retailers. 











JAMES NEILL & CO. (Sheffield) LTD. 











BRAIN POWER. 
* GUPER-PELMANISM™ is the term used in 


a daily newspaper when describing the new 
revolutionary method of mind and memory train- 
by W. J. Ennever, the founder of Pelmanism, 





issures full benefits in half the time, at a frac- 

n of the former cost. Inclusive fee 30/- for 
postal ce Pamphiet free W. J. Ennever, 
7, Gordon Square (Suite 3), London, W.C.1. 








PEACE WEAPON 


A TREATISE ON EDUCATION 
By DORIAN WILLIAMS 


(Author of “ Poems ror THE PropLe.”’) 
“Wise and thoughtful, original and pro- 
vocative . . .” Truth, “ Most wise and 
sympathetic analysis ... constructive, thought 
provoking...’ London Teacher. “ Very sen- 
sible .. . might wal be read with profit by 
man ” Spectator. 


2/6 net. 
ARTHUR H. STOCKWELL, LTD., 


Eimts Court, lIifracombe, N. Devon. 














Large Department for Books on Politics 


FOYLES 


FINEST STOCK IN THE WORLD 
New and secondhand Books on every subject 
Books bought. 

119-125 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2. 
Open 9 a.m.—6 p.m., including Saturday 
Telephone Cerrard 5660 (16 lines) 
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EDUCATIONAL 
A CKWORTH SCHOOL, near PONTEFRACT, 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 






One Entrance Scholarship of £50 a year for four yeary 
and two of £30 a year for four years are offered to 
and girls who are not Members of the Society of Friends, 

Application forms and full particulars may be obtained 


from the Bursar. 
\ BBOTSHOLME SCHOOL, DERBYSHIRE, 








ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP TEsTS. 1sth—18th May, rog, 
Entry to the Senior School has this year to be confined ty 
boys entering from the Abbotsholme Junior School, for 
lack of other vacancies. Candidates for scholarships for 
entry in September, 1944, must be under 10 and over g 
on Ist January, 1945. Three scholarships are offered, 


of values £75, £30 and £30. 

| hay STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. Postal Tuition 
for Lond. Matric., Spec. Ent., B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., 

B.Com., LL.B., B.D., and Diplomas. Moderate Pee 

instalments.—Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D, 

Dept. B93, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. (Est. 1894) 















lg HOLLOWAY COLLEGE (UNtversity og 
\ Lonpon). Principal: Muss J. R. Bacon, MA 
Cambridge. 


The Lent term commences on Saturday, January 1st} 
1944. The College prepares women students for th 
London degrees in Arts and Science. Entrance Scholarship; 
from £40 to £80 a year, and several Exhibitions of ng 
more than £35, tenable for three years, will be offered fg 
competition in February, 1944. The last date for th 
receipt of entry forms is 11th December, 1943. For furthe 
particulars apply to the Secretary, Royal Holloway College 
Englefield Green, Surrey. 

QYPANISH. Beginners’ Vacation Course, London 
& Dec. 30—Jan. 5. Inclusive fee £1/1/0. Programm 
SecRETARY, H1sPANIC COUNCIL, 7-9, Finsbury Circus, E.C2 
a NOW and be prepared to play your par i 

the post-war world at the QUEEN’S SECRETAME 
COLLEGE, 67, Queen’s Gate, S.W.7 (Western 6939), ori 
the country near Windsor, at Clarence Lodge, Englefid 
















Green, Surrev (Egham 241) 

te — CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
founded 1887, prepares students for Londg 

University Matriculation, Intermediate and Degg 

examinations; also for School Certificates (Oxfom 

Cambridge, Northern Univ., and others), Pre-Media 






Teachers’ Diplomas, etc. The College is an Education 
Trust not primarily conducted as a profit-making concem 
Highly qualified resident tutors. Low fees; instalment 
Free re-preparation in event of failure. Prospectus pa 
free from REGISTRAR, 76, Burlington House, Cambridg 






APPOINTMENTS 
None of the Vacancies for Women advertised below relat 
to a woman to whom the Control of Engagement Order, 194 
applies. 
CKWORTH SCHOOL, near PONTEFRAC 
d YORKS.—Position of HEADMISTRESS will f 
vacant September, 1944. a are invited, stati 
experience, qualifications, and with not more than the 
testimonials. An applicant should be a member of @ 
Society of Friends. Applications to be sent in by @ 
1sth November, 1943, to Gervase L. Forp, 61 Albi¢ 
Street, Leeds, 1. 
ws Tr RIDING COUNTY COUNCIL 





SERVICE OF YOUTH. 
Re-advertised Post. : a 
Applications are invited from qualified MEN ad 


WOMEN for the appointment of Drama Organiser. TE 
duties will be mainly concerned with the fostering ad 
development of dramatic work in youth clubs and societ# 
within the scope of the Service of Youth as defined & 
Board of Education Circulars. Previous experie 
club or social work among adolescents is essential. & 
high standard of general education and wide 
of dramatic activity, together with initiative, knowledge 
young people and ability to train Leaders are expected; 
experience as a public speaker is desirable. Salary sce 
£300-£15-£400. In fixing the initial salary allowance mg 
be made for outstanding qualifications and/or experiené 
The post is superannuable. = 
This advertisement is permitted by the Ministry ¢ 
Labour and National Service under the Employment f 
Women (Control of Engagement) Order, 1943, who hat 
agreed that women born in 1910 or earlier, possessing t 
quisite training and/or experience in dramatic work, mf 











Tory Democracy’s 


Better Britain 
By W. S. SHEPHERD 


Press and public acclaim this 

















apply for this post. : 
cus of application and particulars of the duties ad 
conditions may be obtained from the EDUCATION OF 
County Hall, Wakefield. Last date for the receipt 
applications, 15th November, 1943. 


—— 
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